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Editorial Comment 


‘‘Best Practices IN Race RELATIONS IN THE SouTH’’ 


By a curious concidence I happened 
to be in the midst of a study of the 
status of the Negro and the state of 
race relations from the Civil War 
down to the early nineties, when a 
volume by Charles 8. Johnson and As- 
sociates, Into the Main Stream,' came 
to my desk. I think it must have been 
the mind-set induced by the study in 
which I was engaged which drew my 
attention particularly to the sub-title : 
‘‘A Survey of Best Practices in Race 
Relations in the South.’’ I picked up 
the book and began to page through 
it, looking first at the ‘‘Table of Con- 
tents’’ which comprised 11 chapters; 
and then I read Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘In- 
troduction.’’ I became curious, and 
started to read the book. The more I 
read, the more interested I became. 
What is more significant, perhaps, I 
also became disturbed, and for rea- 
sons some of which I shall mention 
later. 

I probably should state here that 
these comments were not originally 


1Charles S. Johnson and Associates: Eliza- 
beth L. Allen, Horace M. Bond, Margaret 
McCulloch, and Alma Forrest Polk, Into 
the Main Stream: A Survey of Best Prac- 
tices in Race Relations in the South. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. 355. 


intended to be a review of this vol- 
ume; although I find that I have re- 
viewed it unwittingly. My basic pur- 
pose was and is to make some observa- 
tions on the problem of race relations 
in the South, using the materials and 
approach employed here as a point of 
departure. 

The purpose of this volume, as its 
sub-title suggests, is to present the 
results of a two-year survey, ending 
in 1944, of the ‘‘best practices in race 
relations in the South.’’ It is the re- 
sult of the cooperative efforts of some 
‘‘seven hundred or more individuals 
over the South, recognized as respon- 
sible and informed, [who] cooperated 
with the project by providing special 
material, by developing reports, by in- 
terviewing in certain communities, 
and by calling to the attention of the 
Race Relations Staff notable programs 
and individuals whose work should be 
further studied. Field trips were made 
by three staff members [of the Race 
Relations Division of the American 
Missionary Association, directed by 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, President- 
elect of Fisk University and at the 
time Director of its Division of Social 
Science] between March and Decem- 
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ber, 1943. The responsibility for fol- 
lowing up hundreds of the items 
drawn in, as well as for collecting, ab- 
stracting, and collating a large part 
of the material, fell to Miss Margaret 
McCulloch, whose careful work pro- 
vides the main structure of this vol- 
ume.’’ (p. xiii.) 

As I have noted, the volume con- 
tains eleven chapters, and an ‘‘Intro- 
duction’’ by Dr. Johnson, giving the 
purpose, procedure, and general sig- 
nificance of the study. Chapter I, en- 
titled ‘‘Citizenship,’’ presents illus- 
trations of the extent to which ‘‘Ne- 
gro and white citizens are beginning 
to work together for the better and 
more democratic functioning of local 
communities, of states, and of the 
South as a whole. . .’’ (p. 40) in ex- 
tending the civil rights and privileges 
of Negroes. ‘‘In some instances one 
can note only incipient stirrings; in 
others men and women of both races 
have actually labored together to put 
through programs of action which 
have expressed democratic principles 
in concrete terms of more equal fa- 
cilities, more equal justice, and under 
opportunities for Negro citizens... .’’ 
(p. 40.) 

Chapter II deals with ‘‘The Prac- 
tice of Citizenship,’’ at the polls, in 
the courts, in the maintenance of law 
and order, on public carriers, and in 
the prosecution of World War II. As 
was said of the courts, so one might 
say in connection with the ballot, 
‘* , . no one can read over the... 
list of instances, laboriously collected, 
in which justice appears to have tri- 
umphed over racial] distinctions, with- 
out feeling that the search for such 
instances, to say nothing of the mea- 
gerness of its fruits, is in itself a sad 
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commentary on some of our courts.’’ 
(p. 46.) 

Chapter III on ‘‘Employment’’ de- 
seribes a variety of occupational sit- 
uations and problems, but might be 
epitomized by the observation that 
‘an overwhelming proportion of Ne- 
groes are still engaged in two pur- 
suits, agriculture and domestic serv- 
ice; only slowly and with great diffi- 
culty are they winning a place in 
industry ....’” (p: 87.) And... .‘‘the 
biggest single surge of Negroes into 
the main stream of American life in 
the past ten years has been their 
movement into the ranks of organized 
labor . . .”’ (p. 115.) 

Chapter IV on ‘‘Education’’ docu- 
ments the general conclusion that the 
‘separate but equal’’ principle has 
been more honored in the breach than 
in the observance, but assures us now 
that ‘‘. . . southern legislators and ad- 
ministrators in almost every state in 
the South have taken some action to- 
ward making ‘separate but equal’ 
mean what it says.’’ (p. 134.) How- 
ever, ‘‘It took a jolt brought about by 
the challenging tactics of a pressure 
group to precipitate the growing sen- 
timent into widespread action.’’ (p. 
136.) ‘‘Thus slowly, laboriously, yet 
irresistibly, sometimes by the collab- 
oration of white and Negro citizens, 
sometimes by legal action in the face 
of determined resistance, progress is 
being made toward bringing the level 
of educational opportunities for 
Southern Negro children up to those 
of Southern white children . . .”’ (p. 
151.) But, incidentally, it would take 
between a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty years to reach parity at the rate 
of present progress. 


Chapters V (‘‘Avenues of Under- 
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standing’’) and VI (‘‘Moulding of 
Attitudes’’) deal with university and 
college programs and courses on race 
relations; and the moulding of atti- 
tudes in the lower schools and through 
the media of libraries containing 
books on the problem, scouting, the 
press, sereen, radio and stage. While 
the following quotation was given as a 
summary of another section of the 
survey report, it is probably just as 
appropriate here as a possible com- 
mentary : ‘‘It is common to think that 
prejudice is strongest among humbler 
people and those with limited educa- 
tion and that persons who enjoy eco- 
nomie security and have had educa- 
tional opportunities to learn the facts 
about individual and racial differ- 
ences are more open-minded and will- 
ing to discard outworn fears and be- 
liefs. We expect, too, to see persons 
with strong, religious beliefs in hu- 


man brotherhood and the principles of 
Christianity take the lead in recogniz- 
ing the equal worth and equal rights 


of all individuals. But it is not in 
the churches, nor among the econom- 
ically secure, nor even among the in- 
tellectuals that these principles are 
most clearly recognized and acted 
upon. It is by wage earners and la- 
borers who in the common struggle 
for the security and decent conditions 
of work which all men want have 
learned that at the work bench, on the 
assembly line, in the union meetings, 
and in negotiations with employers, 
the color of a man’s skin is not as im- 
portant as his character, his ability, 
and his intelligence.’’ (p. 131.) 
Chapter VII deals with the impor- 
tant problem of ‘‘Housing.’’ ‘‘For 
the future healthy development of 
our communities, it is vital that re- 
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strictive covenants as a means of resi- 
dential control be replaced by intelli- 
gent municipal planning in which all 
groups participate ...’’ (p. 214.) 
‘*Today Negroes are serving on at 
least eleven city housing authorities 
in the South...’ (p. 216.) More- 
over, ‘‘. . . of the forty-eight projects 
which have dwelling units for two 
races, three are located in the South, 
two in South Carolina and one in Ken- 
tucky. These projects are divided 
roughly down the middle according to 
race, and it is reported that good feel- 
ing has prevailed among the tenants 
and between tenants and manage- 
ment...’ (p. 217.) 

Chapter VIII (‘‘Health Facilities 
and Training’) and Chapter IX 
(‘‘Health: Some Special Programs’’) 
document the observation that ‘‘it be- 
comes clear that the field of health is 
one in which the South has increas- 
ingly recognized that a common prob- 
lem calls for a common effort by all 
groups. It has worked to extend 
health education, toward equalizing 
the opportunities for medical and 
nursing care, and for employment in 
professional capacities; and Negro 
citizens are being increasingly taken 
into the administration and planning 
of these services and programs.. .’’ 
(p. 280.) 

Chapter X on ‘‘Religion: The 
Christian Churches’’: ‘‘For the most 
part we do not have Christian 
churches, but white men’s churches 
and Negroes’ churches, where fellow 
Christians are not welcome unless 
they can qualify on a skin and hair 
test. . . . Over against this general 
state of affairs, we shall try to set 
those evidences that have come to us 
that the Christian church is begin- 
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ning to awaken to a genuine concern 
over its own spiritual state and to re- 
vise its practices. Yet it must hon- 
estly be confessed at the outset that 
so few and so feeble are these changes 
that when over three hundred letters 
of inquiry were first sent out to peo- 
ple from one end of the South to the 
other asking for instances of particu- 
larly good practices in race relations, 
less than a dozen replies referred to 
any known instance of organized 
church action. So little does the Chris- 
tian church exemplify any practice 
better than that of the world to 
which it conforms... .’’ (pp. 281-2.) 

The eleventh and final chapter— 
‘Youth, Church and Christianity’’ 
—professes a more hopeful outlook 
than the preceding chapter on ‘‘The 
Christian Churches,’’ although there 
does not seem to be much if any more 


concrete evidence supporting this be- 
lief. The authors conclude that: ‘‘Of 
all the signs of progress in today’s 
world, none is more heartening than 
the growing rebellion of youth against 
the un-Christian practices of their 


elders.’’ (p. 313.) Most of this so- 
called rebellion has taken place in 
such organizations as the YWCA, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, and like 
organizations, which have national 
policies and practices which they are 
trying to get the South to adopt. 

I find that I have made this sum- 
mary much longer than I had intend- 
ed. However, I think it is justified, 
for this survey was a unique, if not a 
significant, undertaking; certainly it 
was a tremendous task, involving a lot 
of work and considerable cooperation 
of a number of people. Moreover, 
some of my observations are implicit 
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in this summary and thus are empha- 
sized. 

Before I take up some of my more 
personal observations on race rela- 
tions which have been prompted by 
this report, or try to indicate what 
disturbed me in reading it, I would 
like to make one or two comments 
about procedure and treatment. First, 
I was disappointed not to find a chap- 
ter which summarized the data pre- 
sented and suggested what generaliza- 
tions seemed to be warranted by them. 
In fact, in only four of the 11 chap- 
ters was there any attempt at all to 
give chapter summaries and these 
were not adequate for the purpose. 
There is probably a good reason for 
this omission, for after reading much 
of the material two or three times, it 
is difficult to say what it means. The 
danger in allowing every one to draw 
his own conclusions is that most of us 
do not have the background of the 
authors’ understanding of the limita- 
tions of the data collected. Therefore, 
we are likely to misplace emphasis in 
our interpretation, or draw unwar- 
ranted conclusions. 

A second difficulty is found in the 
use of the term ‘‘best’’ without any 
explicit criteria or definition of it. 
Some approach was made to this prob- 
lem in the introductory statement to 
each chapter. But these statements 
were far too general to serve as valid 
bases of evaluation. Again, this was 
a difficult undertaking, and would 
probably be necessary only for the 
critical reader. And yet, it has much 
to do with what these data mean. 

I am more concerned, however, with 
some of the things which disturbed 
me as I read this report. I think I 
mentioned at the outset that I was in 
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the midst of a study of the status of 
the Negro and the state of race rela- 
tions during the 30 years following 
the Civil War. As a consequence, I 
am sorely disappointed that the ‘‘ best 
practices in race relations in the 
South’’ are no better than they are. 
There is not much evidence presented 
in this survey to show that race re- 
lations in the South are relatively 
much better than they were in the 
1880’s, considering the educational, 
economic, and other types of progress 
we are supposed to have made. Most 
of the ‘‘best’’ practices have been mo- 
tivated more by pressure than by con- 
science; and where Negroes and their 
white friends have not commanded 
pressure progress has not taken place. 
Moreover, I am disappointed that, 
even with the motivation of patriotism 
during war—and many of these prac- 
tices were gathered during the war— 
and in spite of the necessity to dem- 
onstrate to the world that democracy 
in the U. S. means what it says, ‘‘ best 
practices’’ fell so far short of what 
any one has a right to expect. 

I submit that I may be mistaken in 
what constitutes progress in race re- 
lations or what good race relations 
are, or how long it takes to make 
progress in this field. I am impressed 
by the fact, however, that whatever 
was termed ‘‘best’’ practice in most 
of the areas discussed here was the 
result in the first instance of pressure. 
This is true in the case of the fran- 
chise, of equalization of educational 
opportunities, of civil rights, of em- 
ployment, and even of improvement 
of health facilities— although the 
pressure here was indirect. I might 
also observe, more specifically, that 
where Negroes have political power 
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the ‘‘best’’ practices obtain, and the 
quality of the practice is in almost 
direct ratio to the political power. 
These facts mean to me that demo- 
eratic race relations are going to de- 
velop in the future as they have in 
the past in proportion to the amount 
of power and influence which Negroes 
will be able to muster. And the most 
potent power Negroes have been able 
to get to date has been the ballot. 

In making this statement I am well 
aware of the fact that mere posses- 
sion of the ballot will not solve the 
problem of race relations. I am sure, 
however, that more progress can and 
will be made in the future through 
the exercise of the franchise than by 
any other single means, as has been 
the case in the past. 

A second thing which both puzzled 
and disturbed me until I talked with 
Dr. Johnson was a statement made in 
his ‘‘Introduction.’’> After giving an 
illustration of the inequities which 
Negroes suffer by virtue of segrega- 
tion, he points out that Negroes have 
been and are willing to work within 
the framework of segregation to ob- 
tain better opportunities; but they 
will not, and to preserve their own 
self-respect cannot, acquiesce in seg- 
regation as an ‘‘ultimate solution’’ of 
race relations in a democracy, which 
white Southerners insist upon as the 
quid pro quo. ‘‘The result is a stale- 
mate which must somehow be broken 
if we are to move forward together 
in the South... .’’ And then he sug- 
gests ‘‘that a new basis of accommo- 
dation must be reached; that both 
groups should cease to demand what 
is for the present impossible, but un- 
dertake together programs of action 
in those areas where there is agree- 
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ment—programs which offer Negroes 
better facilities, more equal opportu- 
nities, and a fuller participation in 
the obligations and privileges of citi- 
zenship.’’ (pp. viii and ix.) 

The thing that disturbed me about 
this statement was the suggestion that 
‘*both groups should cease to demand 
what is for the present impossible.’’ 
In actual practice and in the final 
analysis anything is impossible which 
the white majority refuse to do and 
Negroes do not have enough power to 
force. Therefore, if the white major- 
ity do not wish to give Negroes better 
schools, decent wages, or better sani- 
tary conditions and the Negroes can- 
not get enough power to force them 
to do so, then these things are im- 
possible. But Negroes cannot tell 
whether they have enough power un- 
til they try; and since the situation 
is not static they must keep on try- 
ing. 

Dr. Johnson made it clear that his 
suggestion did not mean that Negroes 
should cease to demand such things, 
even if they failed to muster enough 
power otherwise to force them. ‘‘The 
stalemate referred to,’’ he said, ‘‘was 
the ritual of verbal agreement as the 
condition of action on behalf of the 
mutual interests of both groups in the 
South, and had no reference to the de- 
sirability or undesirability of Negro 
protest or to the conditions being pro- 
tested.’’ ‘‘It is no more reasonable,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘to expect confirmed 
white Southerners to shed their phi- 
losophies overnight, however distaste- 
ful to Negroes, than for Negroes to 
yield theirs in the interest of peace- 
ful cooperation. Thus they should 
cease debating ultimate solutions on 
which it is impossible to reach formal 
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agreement at present and combine 
their efforts on the solution of com- 
mon problems which affect the pros- 
perity and survival of both.’’ 

I am glad that I got this explana- 
tion which seems, on the whole, to 
make sense; certainly it clears up the 
ambiguity of the suggestion as stated. 
Negroes owe it to themselves, as well 
as to the nation, to keep the ‘‘ pressure 
on’’ until full democracy is achieved. 
Obviously, for the present, Negroes 
will have to do the paradoxical ; strain 
every nerve to improve their position 
within the framework of segregation 
and at the same time be unceasing in 
their efforts to abolish it. Moreover, 
they should distinguish clearly be- 
tween sound strategy and effective 
tactics. 

There is a danger in doing the para- 
doxical, however, which Negroes 
should recognize and avoid. While we 
agree to disagree with our white 
Southern neighbors on the ‘‘ultimate 
solution,’’ it must always be clear that 
agreement to disagree does not imply 
that we acquiesce. Our day-to-day 
tactics should be determined always 
by our basic strategy —the ultimate 
abolition of segregation. 

A third and final thing which gave 
me some concern, if it did not actually 
disturb me, was the information pre- 
sented in Chapter V—‘‘ Avenues to 
Understanding’’—in which a descrip- 
tion was given of the programs of 
white and Negro colleges and univer- 
sities designed to give a better under- 
standing of the Negro and of the 
problem of race relations. Some 187 
of the 481 white higher institutions in 
15 Southern states and D. C. had 
some kind of program in the field, 
ranging all the way from listening to 
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a nearby Negro college chorus sing to 
the offering of at least one full course 
on the Negro, and carrying on some 
research in the field. Some 53 colleges 
offered a full course in the field and 
20 of them carried on research. 

As to the Negro colleges and uni- 
versities, statistics were given only on 
the one-third which were rated by the 
Southern Association. It was found 
that only half of the 44 institutions 
in this category gave at least one full 
course on the Negro in America, or on 
Africa. It is quite probable that the 
ratio in this sample is typical of the 
more than a hundred Negro institu- 
tions. 

While it was not particularly sur- 
prising to me that more white colleges 
were not engaged in such activities, it 
was a shock to learn that so many Ne- 
gro colleges were lax in this regard. 
What is just as important, perhaps, is 
the fact that where such courses are 
offered they are not required as a part 
of general education. For example, a 
student can go through four years at 
Howard University—which the sur- 
vey listed as having the most ambi- 
tious program in this regard, with 
seven undergraduate courses in the 
field—and not take a single course in 
this area. In fact, fully half or more 
of the students in the college at How- 
ard do just that. 

An even more significant revelation 
in this regard may be found in the re- 
sults of the National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes,? pub- 


2See Volume II, ‘‘General Studies of Col- 
leges for Negroes,’’ p. 43. 
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lished in 1942, The surveyors admin- 
istered a test on ‘‘General Knowledge 
of the Negro’’ to freshmen and senior 
students in 25 representative Negro 
colleges and universities. The average 
score of the seniors was only a little 
higher than that of the freshmen, and 
the survey observed that the ‘‘. . . typ- 
ical Negro college senior reveals an 
essential lack of knowledge about the 
history, literature, and social prob- 
lems of his racial group.’ Just to 
take one or two instances: only 33% 
of the seniors and 31% of the fresh- 
men knew what the 15th Amendment 
was about; only 28% of the seniors 
and freshmen could tell where and 
how the largest number of Negroes 
made their living. In general, the se- 
niors made a score of 52 as contrasted 
with a score of 37 for the freshmen, 
thus indicating that not only do Ne- 
groes come to college with a great de- 
ficiency in their knowledge of their 
race and of race relations in general; 
but even more important, their four 
years in college do very little to re- 
move this weakness. 

In conclusion, may I state that we 
owe considerable thanks to Dr. John- 
son and his Associates for making this 
timely survey and thus presenting the 
problem in a new way. It is my hope 
that it will have a wide circulation 
and will stimulate ‘‘better’’ practices 
in the future than our ‘‘best’’ prac- 
tices in the past. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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A Needed Program of Research in Race Relations and 
Associated Problems 


Rosert C. WEAVER 


In a world concerned with inter- 
national understanding and perma- 
nent peace, it is appropriate for the 
most powerful nation to achieve unity 
and intergroup understanding within 
its own borders. This necessity is 
highlighted by the fact that the Soviet 
Union has achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess in solving its minorities prob- 
lems.! As our statesmen attempt to 
emphasize the virtues of Western de- 
mocracy and capitalism, they are con- 
stantly embarrassed by the race prob- 
lem in the United States. Its existence 
weakens our moral position in inter- 
national affairs, at the same time that 
it extracts unknown economic, moral 
and political costs at home. 

We know much about the causes of 
prejudice.” We know how the color- 
caste system has arisen in the United 
States, and we know the institutions 
that give expression to our race preju- 
dices. Better than ever before, we ap- 
preciate the intensity of color chau- 
vinism, and many of us are worried.* 
Yet, action to correct the situation has 
not kept abreast of knowledge. This 
is not due to a lack of organizations 
concerned with making democracy 


1Cf. Corliss Lamont, Peoples of the Soviet 
Union, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946; 
Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics: At 
Home and Abroad New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946, pp. 304-14. 

2A recent popular treatment on the sub- 
ject attests to the fact that scientific dis- 
covery has made progress in this field. Cf. 
Dorothy Baruch, Glass House of Prejudice 
New York: Wm. Morrow & Co., 1946. 

8For a clear statement of the conflict be- 
tween color-caste and Christianity see Buell 
Gallagher, Color and Conscience. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. 


real. It is due rather to the fact that 
the majority of Americans are not yet 
convinced that the staws quo in race 
relations has to be changed. At the 
same time, so much of the attention . 
of the social scientists has been de- 
voted to describing and measuring 
that there is a dearth of information 
supplying ammunition for dramatiz- 
ing the necessity of erasing the color 
line.* 

It has often been observed that dis- 
crimination against ethnic groups is 
expensive in a democracy. Recently, 
we have been told, and convincingly, 
too, that segregation inevitably leads 
to discrimination — there is no such 
thing as separate but equal facilities 
for minorities.5 Yet, little has been 
done to indicate the costs in dollars 
and cents of racial segregation in 
America. This is in striking contrast 
to the rather full accounts of the 
forms discrimination and segregation 
take and how they evolve. In the 
United States today, it is possible for 
an economic and social institution to 
persist long after it has been proved 
to be morally wrong; its longevity is 
usually much shorter when it has been 
established that it costs citizens addi- 
tional and unnecessary outlays of 
money. 


4The most comprehensive study of the 
Negro problem in America presents clearly 


the need for action. Gunnar Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946. Because the study is so com- 
prehensive, it does not give the detailed facts 
which are needed to facilitate the sort of 
action that is required. 

5Will Alexander, ‘‘Our Conflicting Racial 
Policies,’’ Harper, 1945, pp. 172-9. 
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The institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with modifying the color-caste 
system rightly resort to lobbying for 
and against legislation. They know 
that prejudice cannot be legislated 
away, but they also realize that laws 
can and do affect and create institu- 
tions and conditions which either en- 
courage or discourage group discrimi- 
nation. They realize that the direction 
and quality of administration are no 
less important than the content of 
laws. Effective analyses of pending 
legislation and administrative actions 
require prompt and intelligent eval- 
uation of proposed laws in light of 
the contents of the specific legislation 
and the economic and social milieu in 
which they will operate, as well as 
constant observation of administra- 
tive practices. Such analyses require 
the attention of competent social sci- 
entists and lawyers. 

Since the problems that face mi- 
norities with stark and persistent re- 
ality are often economic, there is need 
for directed research in the economic 
aspects of minority living. At the 
same time, the trend toward govern- 
ment regulation, participation, and 
planning in economic matters sug- 
gests the importance of legislative 
and administrative research. 

The areas of specialization are in- 
herent in the economic plight of mi- 
norities. Employment opportunities, 
union relations and housing seem now, 
as always, to have priority. Of the 
three, housing is perhaps of the great- 
est immediacy. This is true for several 
reasons: America is considering ac- 
tion to rehouse its people, and at the 
same time, the concentration of mi- 
norities in restricted areas injects the 
matter of residential segregation into 
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all discussions of postwar housing.® 
Despite these facts, there is little 
sound research into the inevitable in- 
consistency between residential segre- 
gation and the flexibility in land use 
that city planning and effective urban 
rehabilitation demand. Nor have we 
analyzed the economic costs of ghet- 
tos in modern American cities. Al- 
though we do have fragmentary data 
on the strain on tax funds which a 
dual system of education extracts, no- 
where have the materials been brought 
together and presented in the larger 
setting of the economic costs of segre- 
gation in all forms of public facilities. 


II 


This proposal is concerned pri- 
marily, although not exclusively, with 
research which reflects the economic 
aspects of the position of minorities 
in our society. It is believed that the 
problems of minorities are among the 
most pressing in the nation today and 
that it is possible to do outstanding 
work of a scholarly nature incident to 
them. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these peculiar problems are 
usually part and parcel of the larger 
social and economic issues which af- 
fect the total population. Conse- 
quently, a program of research which 
is concerned primarily with minority 
groups would, of necessity, include 
probing into broader issues. 

To date, there has been no consis- 
tent research into the economic prob- 
lems affecting Negroes. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, in the Atlanta University Pub- 
lications, began such a program at 
the turn of the century. In less than 


6Cf. Weaver, ‘‘ Housing in a Democracy,’’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
eal and Social Science, March, 1946, pp. 
95-105. 
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ten years the project had folded up. 
Then there was a long period when 
little was produced, save an occasion- 
al valuable study such as Phillips’ 
American Negro Slavery, Feldman’s 
Ractal Factors in American Industry, 
Herbst’s The Negro in the Slaughter- 
ing and Meat Packing Industry in 
Chicago, and Reid’s Negro Member- 
ship in American Labor Unions. In 
1931, Abram L. Harris and Sterling 
Spero prepared The Black Worker, 
the first penetrating study of Negro 
labor (and incidentally, of the whole 
economic problem facing colored 
Americans). Cayton and Mitchell pro- 
jected this initial study in their book 
on Black Workers and the New 
Unions; this latter volume was pri- 
marily a report of current develop- 
ments rather than an analysis of the 
black man’s problem of earning a liv- 
ing. As a part of the Myrdal research, 
Richard Sterner produced The Ne- 
gro’s Share, a study which suffered 
from its almost complete reliance up- 
on statistical materials. Myrdal’s An 
American Dilemma was weak in those 
sections dealing with recent economic 
changes; it is an incomplete analysis 
since its date of publication pre- 
cluded description of the changes oc- 
casioned by World War II, and the 
author’s emphasis upon the moral 
dilemma led him to neglect and under 
emphasize economic factors. In 1944, 
Herbert Northrup published Organ- 
ized Labor and the Negro. Most re- 
cently, Drake and Cayton have pro- 
duced an excellent volume, Black 
Metropolis. This study of Chicago’s 
Negro South Side, like An American 
Dilemma, is weakest in its discussions 
of current economic problems. The 
present writer in Negro Labor: A Na- 
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tional Problem has attempted to pre- 
sent the experience of Negro labor 
during World War II and the pros- 
pects for the future in the background 
of the general economic developments 
of the periods concerned. Brailsford 
Brazeal in The Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters has set forth fully the 
growth and activities of the Brother- 
hood, and he and others are working 
on histories of the FEPC. 

In addition to the books mentioned 
above, other volumes of a specialized 
nature have appeared, but in the pres- 
ent writer’s opinion they are so lim- 
ited in scope or so unsatisfactory in 
execution as to add little to our knowl- 
edge of the basic economic issues. 
Especially noteworthy is the lack of 
any competent analysis of the housing 
problems of minority groups. There 
has been a limited amount of periodi- 
eal literature on housing and on the 
broader economic issues facing mi- 
norities. Some of it has been in gov- 
ernment publications such as the 
Monthly Labor Review and in Negro 
journals such as The Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, Phylon, Opportunity 
and The Crisis. During the last decade 
periodicals devoted exclusively to eco- 
nomic subjects have welcomed arti- 
ticles on the Negro. Most of the re- 
cent contributions in these journals 
have come from the pens of a few 
writers including Lloyd Bailer, Her- 
man Feldman, Lester B. Granger, 
Herbert Northrup, and the present 
writer. 

The situation in Economics is in 
striking contrast to that in History 
and Sociology. The work of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History has stimulated research 
on subjects of Negro History. In So- 
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ciology the situation is even more en- 
couraging. There are numerous first- 
class books on sociological problems 
involving minorities in general and 
Negroes in particular. The periodical 
literature in this field is voluminous, 
and much of it is of high calibre. Also, 
there is a relatively large number of 
outstanding sociologists who are con- 
stantly adding significant contribu- 
tions to this branch of our knowledge. 

The greatest need at the present 
time is for a series of well-planned 
studies on the economic problems fac- 
ing minorities—with special reference 
to Negro-union relationships, shelter 
and health. Emphasis upon Negro- 
labor relations is most important. 
Research in this area would fill a se- 
rious void in our knowledge of con- 
temporary problems and serve to 
bring Negro labor officials (and white 
labor officials) into closer contact with 
those working in the social sciences. 
The center producing such research 
would, ultimately, become a place 
where current problems would be dis- 
cussed. It might become an instru- 
ment for stimulating action through 
supplying analyses of unquestionable 
soundness and, validity. 

Two new programs of social wel- 
fare in America offer a challenge and 
a source of potential benefit for mi- 
norities, They are government’s con- 
cern about supplying housing for all 
and the proposals for health insur- 
ance. Housing for color minorities in 
America has many peculiar features. 
Residential segregation, for example, 
is fundamental. Its analysis,’ studies 


TThe present writer has given some pre- 
liminary attention to this problem. See his 
‘*Race Restrictive Housing Covenants,’’ 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, August 1944, pp. 183-93. 
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of the effect of minority groups’ oc- 
cupancy upon property values,’ and 
the cost of home ownership to Negroes 
have received but little attention. Yet 
they are basic to any rational ap- 
proach to the housing problem in our 
urban centers. Medical economies is 
another important area for investiga- 
tion. For a group made up predomi- 
nantly of low and uncertain income 
recipients, the cost and mode of pay- 
ing for medical and dental care estab- 
lish limits upon the quantity and 
quality of this service. Institutions 
which are training professienal men 
and women, too, are greatly handi- 
capped by the paucity of information 
in this field and their failure to ac- 
quaint their students with an under- 
standing of medical economics. 

As has been suggested above, gov- 
ernment will play an increasing role 
in the economic life of the nation. 
Already this circumstance has been 
reflected in the programs of national 
Negro organizations. The NAACP, 
the Urban League, the American 
Council on Race Relations, the AKA 
Sorority, certain church and labor 
groups, to mention but a few, are 
analyzing proposed legislation in light 
of its effect upon minorities, appear- 
ing before congressional committees, 
conferring with federal agencies, and 
observing the operation of govern- 
ment programs. These agencies, how- 
ever, are primarily action groups; 
most of them have few facilities for 
conducting research. Today they are 


8A current study on some phases of the 
economic costs of residential segregation to 
colored people illustrates the vast opportu- 
nities for further study in this area. See 
Corienne K. Robinson, ‘‘ Relationship be- 
tween Condition of Dwellings and Rentals 
by Race,’’ Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, August 1946, pp. 296-302. 
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forced to carry on such research; the 
result is duplication of effort (with 
already woefully inadequate staffs), 
a great amount of last minute prep- 
aration, and occasional quick deci- 
sions.® Seldom do they have the 
means for analyzing administrative 
practices prior to a major scandal or 
some gross malpractice. 

The obvious need is for a research 
program which could analyze pending 
legislation, conduct systematic sur- 
veys of governmental programs and 
develop proposals for improving both. 
Factual materials are woefully inade- 
quate at the present time. Nor do we 
have a body of assembled background 
materials relative to these important 
developments. Research to supply 
these deficiencies would fill a serious 
void and find ready use in the activi- 
ties of a score of existing agencies. I+ 
would also be useful as source mate- 


rial for sound public information. 


In 1945 an experiment was made in se- 
curing collective action based upon a pre- 
pared analysis of a problem. The present 
writer called together representatives of the 
American Council on Race Relations, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, National CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination, National Council of 
Negro Women, National Negro Congress, 
National Negro Publishers Association and 
National Urban League. Based upon the in- 
itial statement of the problem, a blueprint 
of action was developed. The foreword to 
that blueprint is significant. ‘‘The crucial 
housing problem facing Negroes requires ac- 
curate definition, wider understanding of its 
real nature, and the marshalling of con- 
certed action for its solution. To this end, 
representatives of severa] national organiza- 
tions were called together by the American 
Council on Race Relations. They have been 
meeting from time to time during 1945 to 
devise an effective action blueprint which 
should have wide application, especially in 
urban centers. That this group has been 
successful in achieving agreement on defini- 
tion of the problem and the most essential 
areas of action is both unprecedented and 
encouraging.’’ Facing the Job of Housing 
Negroes, Washington: CIO, 1945. 
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III 


The major emphasis of the program 
should be upon economic research. 
Specific projects would, of course, be 
determined in light of current devel- 
opments, detailed discussions, and an 
evaluation of available data and pub- 
lications. There are, however, cer- 
tain obvious gaps in existing materials 
which indicate some desirable areas 
of investigation. They are as follows: 


I. General Economie Problems 

A. Analyses of changes in racia) 
occupational patterns in in- 
dustrial employment 

. Problems of labor displace- 
ment incident to the mech- 
anization of Southern agri- 
culture 

. Experiences of the minority 
group worker in industrial 
ghost towns. 


. Negro-Union Relations 

A. Extent and experience of Ne- 
groes in industrial unions 

B. Minority groups and union 
seniority 

C. Experience of Negro workers 
in unions which issued work 
permits during the war 

D. Influence of Railroad Broth- 
erhoods on Negro employment 
in railroads 


. Special Areas 
A. The economic costs of racial 
segregation 
B. Negro occupancy and proper- 
ty values 
C. The economic bases and costs 
of race restrictive housing 
covenants 
. The cost of home ownership 
for Negroes 
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BE. The cost of medical care to 
Negroes 

F. Economie requirements for 
greater medical care to mi- 
norities 

, Administration of Federal Pro- 

grams 

A. Racial policies and their re- 
sults under the New Deal and 
during World War II 

B. Background materials 
dent to new legislation 

C. Administration of social legis- 
lation 

This is neither a complete nor an 
inflexible program. It is presented as 
indicative of the type of projects 
which should be carried on. Some of 
the elements are long-range projects 
which should result in books; others 
are short-run and would yield articles 
which, in some instances, would sub- 
sequently be supplemented with other 
materials to make up books. Mate- 
rials assembled under the topics listed 
in Section IV, obviously, would be of 
value only if promptly executed and 
circulated; they would be mimeo- 
graphed. 

The success of the Social Science 
Departments at the University of 
Chicago and later at Fisk University 
in stimulating research in Sociology, 
in encouraging the development of 
competent sociologists interested in 


inci- 
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minority problems and in producing 
worthwhile research is the best indi- 
cation of the possibilities in a related 
field. The interest in economic prob- 
lems involving minorities and the 
need for research incident to them to- 
day is even greater than were the in- 
terest and needs in the field of 
Sociology at the time the Department 
of Social Science was established at 
Fisk University. In light of this fact, 
it is reasonable to assume that with a 
sound program, responsible sponsor- 
ship, and capable direction, the pro- 
posed research program could and 
would receive financial support. 

This research program, because of 
its nature and the trend of the times, 
could not only influence thinking but 
could also make a real contribution 
toward lending guidance to action 
programs which are evolving and 
which will continue to develop. Re- 
search in economic, legislative and ad- 
ministrative problems affecting mi- 
norities would, if well done, become 
a service function. Its real worth 
would be reflected by the extent to 
which it developed factual material, 
intelligently analyzed problems and 
inspired other agencies and individ- 
uals to undertake related research. 
Resulting materials would do much 
to provide factual data to encourage 
solution of the American dilemma. 





The Relationship Between Test Intelligence of Third 
Grade Negro Children and the Occupations of 
Their Parents’ 


Mary Louise RoBINSON AND Max MEENES 


The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine the nature of the relation- 
ship between test intelligence of third 
grade Negro children in Washington, 
D. C., and the occupations of their 
parents. That there is some relation- 
ship between test intelligence of chil- 
dren and occupation of parent has 
been almost universally accepted by 
psychologists and educators. The pre- 
cise nature of this relationship has 
not been determined, but group com- 
parisons have repeatedly demonstrat- 
ed that the higher the occupational 
level of the parents the higher, on the 
average, is the intelligence of their 
children. Whether this relationship 
holds true for economically and occu- 
pationally retarded minority groups 
has not been established. 

We advance the hypothesis that this 
relationship is only slightly positive 
for Negroes because of their limited 
occupational opportunities, and it is 
our guess that this relationship will 
increase with better vocational oppor- 
tunities. 

PROCEDURE 

The subjects are Negro children, 
who, during the school years 1938-39 
and 1945-46, were third grade pupils 


1The detailed findings upon which this 
study is based are available in a thesis sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the recuire- 
ments for the degree of Master of Science 


in Psychology, June, 1946, by Robinson, 
Mary L., The Relationship between Test In- 
telligence of Third Grade Negro Children 
and the Occupation of Their Parents. This 
dissertation is filed in the Howard Univer- 
sity Founders Library. 


in.the twelve Washington, D. C., pub- 
lie schools selected for this study. 
The schools were chosen in such a 
manner that there would be at least 
two schools from each section of the 
city. 

The IQ’s of the subjects were ob- 
tained from the Office of Educational 
Research, D. C. Publie Schools, Divi- 
sions X-XITI.? The occupation of par- 
ent was obtained from teachers’ roll 
books. Complete data for 444 cases 
for 1938-39 and 491 cases for 1945-46 
were obtained. The test given to the 
children in both years was the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Test. The 
same examiner gave all the tests in 
both years. 

The occupational classification of 
the Bureau of the Census is used in 
this study. For 1940 the Census Bu- 
reau groups 451 occupational titles 
under 11 major occupational classes. 
These classes are (1) professional and 
semiprofessional, (2) farmers and 
farm managers, (3) proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials, excluding farm, 
(4) clerical and kindred workers, 
(5) craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers, (6) operatives and kindred 
workers, (7) domestic service work- 


2We are very grateful to Dr. Garnet C. 
Wilkinson, First Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C., for permission 
to make this study. We are also indebted 
to Dr. Howard Hale Long, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, for his kind assistance 
without which this study would have been 
impossible, and to the Staff of the Office of 
Educational Research, D. C. Public Schools, 
Divisions X-XIII. 
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ers, (8) protective service workers, 
(9) service workers, except domestic 
and protective, (10) farm laborers 
and foremen, and (11) laborers, ex- 
cept farm and mine. 

This study followed the census clas- 
sification as closely as possible. For 
both years it was necessary to add a 
class of government workers. In most 
cases where government worker or 
employee was given as occupation, 
specific information was lacking. 
Hence, this rather ambiguous class 
includes all occupational levels. For 
the 1938-39 analysis three additional 
classes were added—W. P. A., the un- 
employed, and relief. Nine of the 
eleven census classes were used — 
class (2), farmers and farm manag- 
ers, and class (10) farm laborers and 
foremen, being omitted since this 
study deals with an urban population. 

The great majority of the parental 


occupations obtained were those of 
the fathers. When the father’s occu- 
pation was not listed, the mother’s 


occupation was used. In instances 
where the father was serving in the 
Armed Forces, the case was excluded 
from the data and the mother’s occu- 
pation was not used. 


RESULTS 


It will be impossible to present the 
detailed results in this article. How- 
ever, a summary of the salient find- 
ings will be attempted. 

1. During the war years there was 
a large increase in the number of par- 
ents from the clerical worker, opera- 
tive, protective service and govern- 
ment worker classes and a marked de- 
cline of domestic service workers and 
laborers, as compared to the pre-war 
years. Clearly this difference must be 
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attributed to the opening up of wider 
opportunities for this population. 

2. The mean IQ of the third grade 
children for 1938-39 is 97.02; the 
mean IQ for 1945-46 is 99.76. This 
difference is statistically significant. 
This difference of almost 3 IQ points 
may be related to the occupational 
distribution of the parents. The par- 
ents of the 1945-46 third grade chil- 
dren in our study have moved up in 
the occupational hierarchy to better 
salaried jobs, and with better wages 
have acquired more buying power. 
Some part of this additional money 
was evidently spent for cultural im- 
plements — books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radios. All these things might 
broaden the outlook and expand the 
environment of the child whose cul- 
tural opportunities had previously 
been limited. Improved economic 
status might result in better nutrition 
which in turn may be reflected in the 
rise in average IQ of these children. 

To be sure, similar expanded eco- 
nomic and cultural horizons were 
available to white children and it 
would be interesting to know if there 
has been some increase in IQ as a re- 
sult. Possibly, a similar increase in 
IQ would be found only in those white 
children who have previously suffered 
economic and social handicaps. 

Another hypothesis is that those 
parents intellectually capable of per- 
forming on an occupational level 
higher than the ones they were work- 
ing at in 1938-39 were the ones who 
rose in occupational level by 1945-46, 
thus producing a rise in average IQ 
at the higher occupational levels and 
a drop at the lower levels. This hy- 
pothesis, however, is not in harmony 
with our findings. The data in Table 
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TABLE I 


MEAN IQ or CHILDREN GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE OCCUPATIONS OF THEIR PARENTS AND 
THE Pex Cent oF Cases IN EacH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP FOR BOTH YEARS 























1938-39 1945-46 
Mean Per Cent Mean Per Cent 
IQ of Cases IQ of Cases 
Professional and Semi-professional..._....... .--- 110.33 2.7 109.25 2.4 
Proprietors, Managers, and Officials ............106.50 5 112.82 6 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred Workers............ 103.72 2.0 104.36 4.4 
Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred Workers... 98.47 3.8 98.22 3.7 
Operatives and Kindred Workers.................. 99.35 6.1 100.93 11.0 
Domestic Service Workers_..-..............-......- _ 88.75 9.0 95.10 3.1 
Protective Service Workers -........ Ee iee con. 101.50 my 101.06 1.8 
Other Service Workers...............................-- 98.23 13.9 97.22 17.7 
Laborers ae 96.18 30.0 96.20 18.8 
Farmers 101.50 2 99.00 4 
Government Workers. ———__________. 101.80 14.4 100.55 36.0 
<<. 2 ae 92.50 8.6 
Unemployed 93.25 1.8 
SS eee 93.57 6.3 





I do not show a marked average in- 
crease of IQ in the higher occupation- 
al levels and an average drop in the 
lower occupational levels such as 
would be required to support this hy- 
pothesis. The significant fact is the 
overall increase in IQ of the 1945-46 
sample as compared with 1938-39. 
This cannot be accounted for by mi- 
gration or a shift in sample (all sub- 
jects were born in D. C. and the same 
classes in the same school were used 
for both years). The cultural hy- 
pothesis seems the only tenable one. 
3. There was a slight relation- 
ship between occupation of parent 
and IQ of child in 1938-39 and a 
somewhat greater relationship in 
1945-46. 
From our study it appears that for 
1938-39 the IQ’s of children from the 
professional, clerical, government, 
and operative classes generally differ 
from the IQ’s of children of crafts- 
men, other service workers, domestic 
service workers, and laborers, The 


craftsmen group is largely limited to 
occupations which do not require as 
much skill and training as some oc- 





cupations which the Census Bureau 
lists in this class. This might account 
for its low standing. It must be also 
noted that there are significant differ- 
ences in the lower half of this di- 
chotomy — between the children of 
domestic service workers and those of 
other service workers, craftsmen, and 
laborers. 

For 1945-46 the picture is somewhat 
different. IQ’s of children from the 
professional, clerical, and government 
worker classes seem to differ from the 
IQ’s of children of domestic service 
workers, other service workers, la- 
borers, and craftsmen. The operatives’ 
and protective service workers’ chil- 
dren might fall on either side of this 
dichotomy, but, in all probability, 
they would fall on the upper half. 

Unlike Haggerty and Nash, Good- 
enough, Collins, Jordan, and Mc- 
Gehee and Lewis, this study does not 
show a sliding scale of IQ’s in rela- 
tion to parental occupation, but the 
dichotomy discussed above.* This 


3M. E. Haggerty and Harry B. Nash, 
‘¢Mental Capacity of Children and Paternal 
Occupation.’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
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might be accounted for by differences 
in sampling or differences in occupa- 
tional classification. More likely, 
however, the limited vocational oppor- 
tunities of Negroes in 1938-39 did not 
permit the attaining of the occupa- 
tional status of which they were ¢a- 
pable. By 1945-46 these opportunities 
had inereased and Negroes began to 
approach the levels which they were 
eapable of attaining. Prior to this, 
there were many people in the lower 
occupational levels who had the abil- 
ity, but not the opportunity, to enter 
the higher occupations. This would 
account for our data showing a low 
relationship in 1938-39 and a slightly 
greater one in 1945-46. Space does 
not permit the outlining of all the 
evidence that led to this conclusion. 
A greater difference between chil- 
dren of other service workers and 
those of clerical and government 
workers might have been expected ac- 
cording to our hypothesis. Two factors 
operate here. First, some of the serv- 
ice occupations require more training 
than others, e. g., barbers and beau- 
ticians. Secondly, these service occu- 
pations are very remunerative. Sal- 
aries may be low, but ‘‘tips’’ are 
high. These, then, are two reasons 


chology, 15: 570-571 (1924); J. E. Collins, 
‘‘The Intelligence of School Children and 
Paternal Occupation.’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 17: 168-169 (1928); Flor- 
ence L. Goodenough, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Intelligence of Pre-School Children to the 
Occupation of Their Fathers.’’ American 
Journal of Psychology, 40: 286 (1928); 
A. M. Jordan, ‘‘ Parental Occupation and 
Children’s Intelligence.’’ Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 17: 117-118 (1933); Wil- 
liam McGehee and W. D. Lewis, ‘‘The So- 
cio-economic Status of Homes of Mentally 
Superior and Retarded Children and the 
Occupational Rank of Their Parents.’’ 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Ge- 
netic Psychology, 60: 377 (1942). 
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which may influence individuals with 
average and above average intelli- 
gence to enter service work. 

In the above discussion, it is taken 
for granted that, under the circum- 
stances prevailing in American cul- 
ture, there is a relation between 
occupation of parent and IQ of child 
—something repeatedly demonstrated 
in many studies —and that the ab- 
sence of such a relationship must be 
due to special circumstances; in this 
ease, the restricted occupational and 
cultural opportunities of the group 
studied. 

4. This study shows that high or 
low IQ’s may be found in each oceu- 
pational class. 

In 1938-39, except for the protec- 
tive service workers, every occupa- 
tional class, including W.P.A., relief, 
and the unemployed, was represented 
in the higher IQ ranges.* In 1945-46 
every occupational class except the 
domestic service workers was repre- 
sented in the higher IQ ranges, The 
percentages of laborers and other | 
service workers in the higher IQ 
ranges decreased slightly in 1945-46. 

In 1938-39 none of the children of 
proprietors, clerical workers, and pro- 
tective service workers had IQ’s of 
less than 90. In 1945-46 none of the 
children of proprietors had IQ’s of 
less than 90. In each instance, how- 
ever, only a few cases are involved. 

It is interesting that in 1938-39 the 
percentages of government workers’ 
children in the upper and lower IQ 
ranges were higher than those of 1945- 
46. The 1945-46 data on children of 
government workers show a general 


4We define high IQ range as 110-139, mid- 
dle range as 90-109, and low range as below 
89, 
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tendency to approach the middle 
range of IQ’s rather than to cluster 
at the extremes. 

We conclude, along with Canady, 
Long, Lehman and Stokes, and oth- 
ers, that children of professional 
workers have no corner on the upper 
IQ ranges, and that children of la- 
borers and domestic service workers 
are by no means restricted to the 
lower IQ ranges.® There appears, then, 
to be less relationship between occu- 
pation of parent and IQ of children 
for Negro subjects than is generally 
found with white subjects. 

5. There was a difference in mean 
IQ of children and the occupational 
distribution of the parents in the va- 
rious schools, There was a higher av- 
erage IQ, to a slight degree, in those 
schools with the highest proportion 
of parents in the upper occupational 
levels, this being somewhat more pro- 
nounced in 1945-46. 

6. A rank order correlation of 
.78+.08 for 1938-39 and one of 
.64+.12 for 1945-46 between average 
IQ of third grade children in the 
school and the per cent of dwelling 
units with radios was found. A rank 
order correlation of .67+.11 for 1938- 
39 and one of .57+14 for 1945-46 be- 
tween average IQ of children in the 
school and average rent in the com- 
munity was found. Average rent in 
the community and the per cent of 
dwelling units with radios in the com- 


5Herman G. Canady, ‘‘The Intelligence 
of Negro College Students and Parental 
Occupation.’’ American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 42: 388-389 (1936-37); Howard Hale 
Long, ‘‘ Test Results of Third-Grade Negro 
Children Selected on the Basis of Socio- 
Economic Status, I.’’ Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 4: 211 (1935); Harvey C. Lehman 
and Stuart M. Stoke, ‘‘Intelligence Test 
Scores of Social and Occupational Groups.’’ 


School and Society, 31: 377 (1980). 
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munity appear to be fair indices to 
the IQ of the children in the com- 
munity. Apparently the presence of 
a radio in the home broadens the cul- 
tural milieu of the child, and this 
environmental influence has an effect 
on intelligence test scores. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The problem was to determine the 
relationship between IQ of third 
grade children in D. C., and the oc- 
cupation of their parents in two years 
of different vocational opportunities 
—our hypothesis being that this re- 
lationship would be. greater in the 
year offering the better work oppor- 
tunities. 

The IQ’s of 444 third grade Negro 
children in 1938-39 and 491 third 
grade children in 1945-46 were ob- 
tained from the Educational Research 
Department, Public Schools, Divisions 
10-13. These IQ’s were based on 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Test, which in all instances was given 
by the same examiner. The parental 
occupation, in most cases that of the 
father, was obtained from the third 
grade teachers’ roll books. All the 
third grade children from the twelve 
schools studied, who were born in 
Washington, D. C., and for whom 
IQ’s could be obtained, were utilized 
in this study—the schools being the 
same for both years. The occupational 
classification of the parents of these 


children was based on that of the U. S. 


Bureau of the Census. 
In general, this study showed : 


1. a difference in occupational dis- 
tribution for the two years; 


2. a reliable difference in mean 
IQ for the two years; 
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. aslight relationship between oc- 


cupation of parent and IQ of 
child in 1938-39 and a somewhat 
greater relationship in 1945-46; 


. a tendency for the high IQ’s to 


be found in all occupational 
classes ; 


. a difference in mean IQ and oc- 


eupational distribution in the 
various schools, this difference, 
however, for the most part, not 
pointing in any direction ; 


. a higher average IQ to a slight 


degree in those schools with the 
highest proportion of parents in 
the upper occupational levels; 
and 


. @ rank order correlation of 


-78+.08 for 1938-39 and one of 
.64+.12 for 1945-46 between 
average IQ of children in the 
schoo] and the per cent of dwell- 
ing units with radios in the 
community, a correlation of 
.67+.11 for 1938-39 and one of 
.57+.14 for 1945-46 between av- 
erage rent of the community and 
average IQ of children in the 
school. 


In conclusion, the relationship be- 
tween IQ of child and occupation of 
parent is slight for third grade Negro 
children in Washington, D. C. this 
relationship, however, being greater 
in the year with the better work op- 
portunities. Therefore, occupation of 
parent is a poor index to the IQ of 
third grade Negro children in the 
District of Columbia, although under 
optimum employment opportunities a 
closer relationship between occupa- 
tion of parent and IQ of child is to be 
expected. 

The results of this study differ 
from those found in similar studies. 
This may be due to the fact that ap- 
parent differences were not accepted, 
but only those differences proving to 
be ‘‘true’’ differences (statistically 
reliable) are considered valid. This 
is, obviously, the most suitable proce- 
dure for this problem. These results 
lend support to the hypothesis that 
cultural factors influence the IQ. One 
index of socio-economic circumstances, 
the presence of a radio in the home, 
was found to have a direct relation to 
the intelligence of children. 








Religious Attitudes of A Selected Group of Negro 
College Students 


LeRoy B. ALLEN 


INTRODUCTION : PROBLEM AND 
PROCEDURE 


Education in morals and ethics can 
have meaning only as it relates to at- 
titudes and behavior in particular 
life situations. Any scientific analysis 
of attitudes becomes a means of un- 
derstanding human conduct as well as 
an index to life experiences and their 
critical evaluation. 

This is a study of the attitude to- 
ward certain principles of religion as 
shown by 200 students of Howard 
University; 51 graduate students of 
the School of Religion and 149 fresh- 
man students. 

Data were gathered from the sub- 
jects’ reaction to scales selected from 
the Thurstone Series. Scales Num- 
ber 22, Form B, Attitude Toward 
God, Attitude Toward the Church, 
Scale Number 26, Form B, Attitude 
Toward Sunday Observance, and 
Scale Number 29, Form B, Attitude 
Toward the Bible were used.as the 
measuring instrument. 

In the use of measuring scales cer- 
tain limitations accompany the ob- 
tained results. Moral and ethical (re- 
ligious) attitudes may not become 
fixed and may not always be expected 
to be arrayed according to scale per- 
formance. Conduct or behavior under 
any and all circumstances may not be 
predicted from reaction to an atti- 
tude scale. 

One of the outstanding characteris- 

1L, L. Thurstone (editor), Scales for the 


Measurement of Social Attitudes. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. : 


tics of a modern theory of education is 
that concepts of right and wrong are 
dynamic rather than static. This study 
of religious attitudes, therefore, rec- 
ognizes the quality of chance in moral 
and ethical judgments. 

The approach of this investigation 
is indicative of the significance of re- 
search which is being made of atti- 
tures as related to religion and edu- 
cation. The study may be meaningful 
to persons responsible for religious ac- 
tivities on the college campus, to high 
school principals and _ curriculum 
makers, and to social workers who may 
wish to stress definite religious prin- 
ciples. 

The word, attitude, is so generally 
understood that few people writing on 
the subject bother to clarify its usage. 
The term carries characteristics to be 
found in practically all definitions of 
it. Symonds? has called attention to 
this feature. The emotional tone or 
cast of an attitude is perhaps its most 
striking, general characteristic. 

Within the last decade attitudes 
generally have provided valuable and 
interesting research. Bond,* Gragg,’ 
and Rankin® have made contributions 
to the study of religious attitudes. 

2P. C. Symonds, ‘‘ What is an Attitude?’’ 
Psychological Bulletin, 24: 200-201 (1927). 

3Charles M. Bond, A Study of the Re- 
ligious Attitudes of 500 College Students. 
New York: Bucknell University and the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 1939. 

4Donali B. Gragg, ‘‘ Religious Attitudes 
of Denominational College Students,’’ The 
Journal of Social Psychology, 15: 245-54 
(1942). 

5Fay S. Rankin, The Religious Attitudes 
of College Students: A Comparative Study. 


Nashville: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1988. 
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RESULTS 


The data of this study show the at- 
titudes of college and seminary stu- 
dents toward God, the church, the 
Bible and Sunday observance. Inter- 
group comparisons and relationships 
of the four isolated factors of re- 
ligion make an acceptable test for sex 
differences among the freshman group 
and an attempt to weigh the religious 
attitudes of the students engaged in 
theological studies. 

Interpretation disclosed high per 
cents of men and women freshman 
students as well as theological stu- 
dents with favorable attitudes in the 
four aspects of the study. 

Of the freshman men and women 
79 and 88 per cent respectively 
showed attitudes of belief or strong 
belief in God. Ninety-one per cent of 
the theological students showed atti- 
tudes of the same descriptions. 

On the Bible scale 92 per cent of 
the freshman women demonstrated an 
attitude of strong belief and devotion. 
This rating is slightly higher than 
that for the theological group and 
considerably higher than that for the 
freshman men. 

In the case of Sunday ‘observance 
no single attitude solicited a generally 
high response. The subjects’ perform- 
ance showed attitudes ranging from 
entire opposition to any observance to 
strict religious observance of Sunday. 
Between the two extremes the number 
falling into three classifications was 
relatively small. Of the theological 
students only 33 per cent favored 
strict religious Sunday observance; 
59 per cent of the theological students 
showed attitudes favorable to the 
church; and of men and women 
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freshmen 44 and 49 per cent respec- 
tively favored the church. 

Generally attitudes of the group of 
Howard University students were no- 
ticeably more favorable toward God 
and the Bible than toward Sunday 
observance and the church. 

Table I shows the comparative va- 
riation of the three inter-groups on 
the four attitude scales. A cursory 
examination of the table reveals that 
there are no marked differences be- 


TABLE I 
MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION AND COEFFI- 
CIENT OF VARIATION FOR THREE INTER- 
GRouPS IN THE Stupy or RELIGIOUS 
ATTITUDES 


Seale Group N M SD Vv 








God 
Men Yi 7.57 1.13 15 


Women 72 7.90 1.04 13 
Theological 51 8.11 pad | 12 


Church 
Men 77 3.28 1.57 47 
Women 72 2.96 1.14 38 
Theological 51 2.82 1,38 48 


Sunday Observance 
Men 77 6.43 1.63 25 
Women 72 6.16 1.40 22 
Theological 51 6.21 1.36 21 


Bible 
Men 77 7.63 2.05 26 
Women 72 8.46 1.22 14 
Theological 51 8.64 1.34 15 





tween the groups as would be shown 
by the average scores. The statistics 
in columns ‘‘M’’ and ‘‘SD’’ show 
very little variation. True or rela- 
tive variability is better seen in ob- 
serving column ‘‘V.’’ 

It is to be noted that the men and 
women students of the freshman class 
agree fairly well with respect to cer- 
tain scale items; in almost all four 
aspects of the study the mean score 
falls into the same general classifica- 
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tion for the three groups. The mean 
score for the theological group indi- 
eates agreement along some line with 
each of the other groups. The small 
magnitude of difference between the 
mean scores will be discussed in the 
section below on the reliability of the 
difference between two means, and at- 
tention will be given to the relation- 
ship the theological group bears to 
freshman students. 

The coefficient of variability shows 
the women to be less variable on two 
of the scales. The theological group is 
found to be less variable on the other 
two scales. This probably does not 
mean that women as such are a great 
deal more religious than men, but it 
does indicate homogeneity of opinion 
and similarity in responses to specific 
religious factors. As much may be 
gathered through inference for the 
theological students. 

Regarding variability it is note- 
worthy to picture extreme scores 
which show favor and disfavor toward 
the four religious principles. 

In the case of the God scale, ex- 
treme scores were entered for opin- 
ions picturing atheistic or strong 
atheistic attitudes toward God. Two 
per cent of the scores entered by the 
theological group, three per cent of 
the scores for freshman women, and 
four per cent of the scores for fresh- 
man men fell into this classification. 
These per cents represent one, two, 
and four persons respectively for the 
theological, women, and men groups. 
The opinions checked on the attitude 
seale indicating extreme scores disfa- 
voring the God concept were stated as 
follows: ‘‘I have no patience with 
those who still cling to the stupid idea 
that there is a God.’’ ‘‘The idea of 
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God is useless.’’ ‘‘The idea of God is 
mere superstition. ’’ 

The highly favorable scores on the 
God scale indicating Opinions which 
picture the attitude of belief in God 
and strong religious feeling toward 
God were entered in large numbers. 
‘Anyone who questions the reality 
and goodness of God cannot be honest 
in anything.’’ ‘‘I would rather die 
than give up my faith in God.’’ These 
opinions indicate attitudes highly fa- 
vorable toward God. Such opinions 
were popular. In some cases the 
statements were double checked to 
show emphatic agreement or fixed at- 
titude. 

In the case of the church scale the 
scores were more or less generally 
scattered. A small per cent of scores 
represented strongly favorable and 
slightly unfavorable attitudes toward 
the church. Of each of .the three 
inter-groups the same kind of distri- 
bution was somewhat characteristic. 

Responses on the Sunday observ- 
ance scale scattered in such a way 
that hardly any single score may be 
called extreme. This does not suggest 
an even distribution by any means. 
Here tne point of central tendency is 
not greatly significant for interpre- 
tation. An understanding of the 
group as a whole in its attitude to- 
ward Sunday observance would have 
to be based upon the wide dispersion 
of the scores. 

Extreme scores on the Bible scale 
were entered for opinions picturing 
attitudes of strong prejudice or preju- 
dice against the Bible. Nine per cent 
of the scores of the men and two per 
cent of the scores of the theological 
group fell into either of these two 
descriptive classifications. Seven per- 
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sons among the men and one person 
of the theological group are repre- 
sented by these per cents. 


The statements of opinion accord- 
ed extreme scores disfavoring the Bi- 
ble are reported. ‘‘The Bible to me is 
a symbol of ignorance and fanati- 
cism.’’ ‘‘The world would be far bet- 
ter off if all the Bibles were de- 
stroyed.’’ ‘‘I am satisfied the Bible is 
scientifically inaccurate, socially back- 
ward, intellectually bigoted, and psy- 
chologically unwholesome.’”’ 

The highly favorable scores on the 
Bible scale indicating opinions which 
picture the attitude of belief and 
strong belief and devotion were en- 
tered in large numbers. Noteworthy 
are the statements of opinion repre- 
sentative of rather fixed or stable at- 
titudes favoring the Bible. ‘‘The Bi- 
ble is the book of all truth, as solid 
as the Rock of Ages.’’ ‘‘The Bible is 
a divine book and authoritative for 
me in morals and religion.’’ ‘‘The 
Bible helps me to adjust myself to the 
problems and mysteries of life.’’ 

The scores ascertained from the 
freshman men and women were treat- 
ed for differences as may be found to 
exist between the obtained means of 
the scores for the group as divided on 
the basis of sex. The difference found 
between the obtained means was 
tested for reliability. Garrett® and 
Guilford’ were followed in these cal- 
culations. The ratio 1.58 favoring the 
women students is interpreted to 


SHenry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychol- 
ogy and Education (Second Edition). New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1945, 
pp. 210-15. 

TJoy P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics 
in Psychology and Education. New York: 
*rhheealiaaae Book Company, Ine., 1942, pp. 
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mean that chances are about 94 in 
100 that there is a difference in the 
performance of the men and women of 
the freshman class on the scale for 
measuring attitude toward God. The 
size of the ratio, however, does not 
render it statistically significant. 

In like manner scores of the per- 
formance of freshman men and women 
on the church, Sunday observance 
and the Bible scales were treated. The 
following ratios are shown respec- 
tively for the three attitude scales: 
1.45, 1.12 and 2.84. 


That differences exist between the 
reaction of freshman men and women 
is supported by a high number of 
chances in 100. While the ratios re- 
liably favor the women, in no instance 
is there a sufficiently large ratio to be 
regarded as statistically significant. 

The conclusion may be stated re- 
garding this aspect of the study that 
sex differences appear to a very slight 
degree. On the four scales the scores 
of the women indicate a more favor- 
ably formed attitude. The difference 
between’ the obtained means of the 
freshman group when divided on the 
basis of sex in no instance is great 
enough to be regarded as statistically 
significant, i. e., the reliability of the 
difference is not as great as 3. 

Seores of the theological group 
were compared with the scores of the 
freshman students by use of the for- 
mula for computing the Bi-serial® co- 
efficient of correlation, ris. 

On the scale for measuring attitude 
toward God ros was found to be .16 
with a probable error of +.035. On 
the other three scales the coefficients 
of correlation and the probable errors 


8See Garrett, op. cit., pp. 366-71. 
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did not vary greatly with the findings 
on the God scale. 

The obtained coefficient of correla- 
tion in each ease was not of marked 
significance as to any relationship be- 
tween the theological and freshman 
groups. The consistently low coeffi- 
cient of correlation with correspond- 
ing probable errors may be regarded 
as being reliable to a high degree. 
Religious attitudes may be said to 
vary among theological students as 
among the freshman group. 


INTERPRETATION 


It is generally thought that atti- 
tudes go a long way toward deter- 
mining behavior. If an awareness of 
morals and ethics could be developed 
in people society as a whole would be 
better. 

The investigation here deals with 
the attitudes of college and seminary 
students toward four principles of re- 
ligion. Data on the attitude of upper- 
class and under-class students, older 
and younger groups, and profession- 
als as well as laymen toward specific 
religious principles would, no doubt, 
provide interesting comparisons and 
afford additional research in this gen- 
eral area. 

The scales employed in this investi- 
gation provide a suitable instrument 
for measuring religious attitudes. In- 
terpretation of the scores regards at- 
titude as being favorable or unfavor- 
able rather than right or wrong. 

One of the major difficulties which 
affects the study of attitudes is found 
in securing responses which are truly 
indicative of the respondent’s atti- 
tude. A person is likely to find out 
what attitude is most acceptable and 
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react accordingly even though his re- 
action does not express his real atti- 
tude. 

The attitude scales were constructed 
from statements of opinion widely 
solicited and carefully aligned to a 
closely graduated continuum. By the 
subject’s response to a_ particular 
statement of opinion a description is 
given or a measurement is taken of 
his attitude. The responses as shown 
in the acceptance or rejection of any 
statement of opinion may not be in- 
terpreted as being conservative or 
liberal. Measurement of attitude, in 
this investigation, then comes with 
adequate description as being some- 
where between a favorable or unfa- 
vorable reaction to the four aspects of 
religion here considered. 

The manner in which these attitude 
scales were built renders them a veri- 
table psychophysical instrument for 
measuring social values. The achieve- 
ment in their construction marks a 
continuation of the work started by 
Cattell.® 

Through the use of a_ respected 
measuring scale the findings of this 
study would seem to bear some signifi- 
eance. The worth of the study might 
have been enhanced by examining the 
same group at a later time during its 
college career with other forms. 

The study renders fairly substan- 
tial evidence that the college fresh- 
man favors God and the Bible as as- 
pects of religion more highly than 
Sunday observance or the church. 
Moreover, the freshman women seem 
to accept God and the Bible to a 

1, L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The 
Measurement of Attitude. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929. Full descrip- 


tion is given of the way the scales were con- 
structed. 























greater degree than the freshman 
men. 

The conclusion may be stated that 
differences in religious attitudes as 
may be attributed to sex exist. Be- 
cause of chance the magnitude of dif- 
ferences may not be taken as impor- 
tantly significant. In similar group- 
ings with larger samplings the ratio 
of differences is likely to be the same 
as that shown in this study. 

Though the freshman women 
showed more favorably fixed religious 
attitudes they may not be said to be 
more religious than the freshman men. 
It is suggested that a different kind 
of investigation be undertaken to de- 
termine the information as to degrees 
of religion. Women are often more 
frequent churchgoers than men; they 
generally are thought to be more 
forceful in expressing attitudes. It is 
hardly an incorrect interpretation to 
say God and the Bible are highly re- 
garded by women. In like manner it 
would appear more nearly correct to 
say men and women have about the 
same regard for Sunday and the 
church, 

Inclusion of the theological group 
affords an interesting comparison 
though not necessarily a significant 
one. Attitudes among theological stu- 
dents vary on aspects of religion as 
was found to be the case among the 
freshman group. As far as correla- 
tion is concerned practically the same 
results would likely be discovered in 
wider samplings where theological 
and non-theological groups were com- 
pared. 


RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. This investigation was conduct- 
ed to measure the religious attitudes 
of 200 students of Howard University. 

2. The total group of 51 theological 
students and 149 freshman students 
showed strong favorable religious at- 
titudes. 

3. Attitudes toward Sunday ob- 
servance and the church were found 
to be shown with doubt and reserva- 
tions among the theological and 
freshman students. 

4. Attitudes toward God and the 
Bible were less variable among the 
freshman women than among the 
freshman men or the theological stu- 
dents. 

6. Attitudes toward observance of 
Sunday and the church were less va- 
riable among the theological group 
than among the freshman students. 

7. Seven of the 77 freshman men 
presented vehemently disfavoring at- 
titudes toward the Bible. 

-8. Of the freshman women 92 per 
cent presented strong attitudes favor- 
ing the Bible and six persons, eight 
per cent, were neutral or doubtful 
about the Bible. 

9. Between the freshman men and 
women sex differences exist almost to 
a negligible degree. 

10. Religious attitudes among the 
theological group vary as among the 
freshman students. 

11, Of the theological group 33 per 
cent favored strict religious Sunday 
observance, and 59 per cent showed 
attitudes favoring the church as an 
institution. 





Some Health Education Implications of the Physical 
Examinations of Negroes in World War II 


Guapyce H. BRaDLEY 


The physical examinations of mil- 
lions of Negroes under the Selective 
Service Act present some important 
health education implications. It must 
be borne in mind that the complete 
data from these examinations are not 
yet available. However, the health 
education implications as proposed in 
this discussion will be based on the 
findings of the examinations of Ne- 
groes from the beginning of the Se- 
lective Service Act to December, 1943. 

The accumulative number of Negro 
registrants examined, accepted, and 
rejected at Induction Stations from 
November 1, 1940, to December 31, 
1943, is as follows :! 

1,487,505 


803,637 
54.0 


Total number examined 

Total number accepted 

Per cent accepted 

Total number accepted i 
Army 

Total number accepted i 
Navy -.. 

Total number accepted i 
Mere ore 

Total number accepted i 
a ccd............................... 

Total number rejected 

Total per cent rejected 


714,238 





77,854 





9,916 


1,629 
683,868 
46.0 


It is significant to note here the states in 
which the largest per cent of rejections of 
Negrece occurred. This is shown in Table 
I, 


It is seen from Table I that the 
high per cent of rejections among 
Negroes was not limited to the South- 
ern part of the United States nor to 
geographical areas which had a large 


1Selective Service as the Tide of War 
Turns, the Third Report of the Director of 
Selective Service, Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1945, p. 
615. 

2Ibid., p. 7. 


TABLE I 
States In WHICH THE LARGEST PER CENT 
oF REJECTION OF NEGROES FOR SELECTIVE 
SERVICE OCCURRED 





Per Cent 


55.7 
52.8 
50.5 
49.4 
48.9 
49.3 
48.3 


State Number 





Arkansas 

North Carolina 
Varies .......-..-. : 
Apes. 
Wisconsin 

Louisiana 


Michigan __—«-15,403 





Negro population. On the other hand, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, and 
Montana had the lowest per cent of 
<ejections among Negroes. They were 
21.4, 29.4, 28.8, and 22.9 respectively. 
In all of these states the number of 
Negroes examined was very small; 
the largest number (65) were resi- 
dents of Oregon and the smallest 
number (6), of South Dakota. 

Of the total number of Negroes ex- 
amined 19.9 per cent of those dis- 
qualified lived in urban areas, and 
20.1 per cent lived in rural areas. 
Hence, it would appear that the 
health problems of Negroes are of 
equal importance in rural and urban 
areas, according to the findings of the 
Selective Service examinations. 

According to the reports of exam- 
inations of Selective Service 1940-41 
the Negro registrant showed a good 
health record. 


In only two important diseases does it 
seem at this time that his rate of suscep- 
tibility exceeds the average. These diseasec 
are gonorrhea and syphilis. They are known 
as the social diseases because they are in- 
fluenced directly by the social conditions 
under which the people live. There is strong 
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probability, therefore, that the high inci- 
dence of these diseases among Negroes is a 
reflection in part of lack of education and 
job opportunities, low income, bad housing, 
and inadequate health and welfare services. 
Practically every state where this situation 
is abnormal has undertaken special educa- 
tional and remedial programs under the di- 
rection of the State Health Department. 
These programs should result not only in 
improving the health of selective service 
registrants, but also in lifting the general 
health standards of the communities in- 
volved.3 


Let us now look at the findings of 
the examinations of Negroes from 
April, 1942, to December, 1943. A 
more detailed analysis will be made of 
the data for this group than for the 
previously discussed ones. Negro re- 
jection rates were consistently higher 
than those for white registrants. 
During 1942-43 the combined local 
board and induction station rejection 
rate for Negroes was approximately 
one and one-half times the rate for 
white registrants. At the same time it 
is interesting to note that the Negro 
rates varied proportionately less than 
the white race. Negro rejection rates 
varied less than 9 percentage points 
between 1940 and the end of 1943, 
whereas the white race varied 22 per- 
centage points. This lack of consis- 
tency is unexpected since the changes 
in standards should have been reflect- 
ed in both races. The modification of 
the standards on syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and illiteracy should have advanta- 
geously affected the Negro rejection 
rates because of the high prevalence 
of those defects among the race. 
However, the rejection rate for Ne- 
groes has never fallen below 50 per 


8Selective Service in Peacetime, First Re- 
port of the Director of Selective Service, 
1940-41, p. 257. 
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cent. The modification of standards 
and even the inclusion of 18-19 year 
old registrants did not lower the re- 
jection rate among Negroes.* 


An analysis of the rejection rates 
by age groups indicates that during 
the period September, 1942, and June, 
19438, the Negro rejection rates were 
higher than those for white regis- 
trants in each. age group from 18 
through 46 years of age. The differ- 
ence between Negro and white local 
board station rates increased for men 
in their 20’s but decreased in the 30’s 
and 40’s. It should be remembered 
that the local board rejections were 
for obvious defects and for syphilis 
in contrast to the general causes 
judged at the induction stations.® 


Rejection Rates by Occupational 
Groups. There were three occupa- 
tional groups which had rejection 
rates in excess of 60 per cent. Negro 
farmers and farm managers had a re- 
jection rate of 64.5 per cent, the high- 
est rejection rate of any occupational 
group regardless of race. Farm la- 
borers and foremen had a rejection 
rate of 63.5 per cent and ranked sec- 
ond to farmers. Emergency workers 
and unemployed ranked third with a 
rejection rate of 60.4 per cent. Ne- 
gro students had a rejection rate of 
28.6 per cent which was the lowest 
rate for any occupational group 
among Negroes. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF REJECTION 


This section discusses the principal 
causes for rejection during the time 
periods April 1942 - March 1945 and 


4Physical Examinations of Selective Serv- 
ice Registrants During Wartime, April, 
1942-December, 1943, p. 8. 

5] bid. 
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April 1943-December 1943. This 
time period is divided thus since nu- 
merous changes in regulations and 
policies were made in December 1942 
and January 1943, which resulted in 
changes in the causes for rejection in 
the last months of 1943. 

These data are based upon samples 
of Reports of Physical Examination 
and Induction (Form 221) received 
at National Headquarters during the 
above mentioned periods. While the 
samples were not of uniform size they 
represent a certain number of exam- 
inations selected at random out of the 
total number of registrants examined 
during the period. Therefore, the 
entire sample for the period April 
1942 - December 1943 consists of ap- 
proximately 1,900,000 of a total of 
approximately 9,200,000 examinations 
made up of more than a 20 per cent 
sample for the entire period. 

The ten leading causes for rejection 
present racial differences of sufficient 
importance to warrant discussion. 
Table II presents the ten leading 
causes for rejection during the two 
selected time periods by race and in- 
dicates the percentage for all rejec- 
tions accounted for by each of the ten 
leading causes. 

The modification of the medical 
standards affected the list of leading 
causes for rejection more appreciably 
among Negroes than whites. Syphilis, 
the main cause for Negro rejections 
up to April 1943, dropped to third 
place after that date. In this period 
it followed educational and mental 
deficiency and mental disease. Syphi- 
lis was the cause of 30.4 per cent of 
rejection among Negroes in the earlier 
period and was responsible for only 
11.0 in the later period. Educational 
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TABLE II 


THe Ten LEADING CAUSES FOR REJECTION 
AND THE Per Cent Eacu Forms or Tora, 
REJECTIONS BY Race® 


April 1942 - March 1943 
White! 








Per Cent 


14,2 
10.1 





Mental Diseases __ 
Musculoskeletal 
Cardiovascular -. 
Hernia 
Eyes 
Educational and mental deficiency. 
Neurological 
Ears 
Tuberculosis 
Syphilis - 
1Includes all races other than Negro. 
































Per Cent 


Syphilis 30.4 
Educational and Mental deficiency... 21.2 
Cardiovascular Ti 
Mental diseases _ 
Musculoskeletal 

Hernia 
Eyes 
Gonorrhea and other venereal________- 
Neurological 
Genitalia 


April 1943 - December 1943 
Per Cent 


19.2 


Negro 
































White! 





Mental disease 
Musculoskeletal 9.8 
Educational and mental deficiency... 9.1 
Cardiovascular y if 
Eyes 
Hernia 
Ears mes 
Neurological -... 
Nonmedical —_... 
Tuberculosis 
1Includes all races other than Negro. 





























Negro Per Cent 





Educational and mental deficiency__. 
Mental disease beer! 

Syphilis 
Cardiovascular 
Musculoskeletal 
Hernia 
Eyes 
Neurological 
Feet 
Nonmedical 























tom & to wo< 








and mental deficiency combined con- 
stituted 21.2 per cent of Negro rejec- 


67 bid., p. 18. 
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tions in the first period and 33.5 per 
cent of rejections subsequent to March 
1943. Mental disease shifted from the 
fourth to the second leading cause for 
rejections and comprised 5.8 per cent 
and 13.0 per cent of all rejections in 
the respective time periods. Most of 
the other leading causes for rejection 
shifted position slightly as a result of 
marked changes in the importance of 
syphilis and educational and mental 
deficiency. Gonorrhea did not appear 
among the ten leading causes for re- 
jection in the later period: this was a 
direct result of changes in the regu- 
lations permitting registrants with 
uncomplicated gonorrhea to be in- 
ducted. Defects of the genitalia also 
failed to appear among the ten lead- 
ing causes for rejection among Ne- 
groes, Gonorrhea and defects of the 
genitalia were replaced by defects of 
the feet and non-medical causes after 
March, 1943. 


INTERNAL COMPOSITION OF BROAD 
DEFECT GROUPS 

The defects are discussed in the or- 
der in which they appear in Table II 
rather than in the order of their im- 
portance as causes for rejection. 

Eye Defects. Bilteral blindness oc- 
curred more frequently in Negro than 
in white registrants but occurred less 
frequently in respect to other eye de- 
fects in the period April 1943 - De- 
cember 1943 than in the period April 
1942- March 1943. 

Ear Defects. It was noticeable that 
bilateral deafness, unilateral deaf- 
ness and defective hearing were of 
considerable more importance in re- 
lation to total ear defects among 
Negroes than was the case in white 
registrants. 
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Teeth Defects. In both periods 
dental caries were of more importance 
in relation to all dental defects among 
Negro than among white registrants, 
being responsible for 24 per cent of 
rejections in the later period. Den- 
tures were less prevalent among Ne- 
gro than among white registrants. 

Nose Defects. Sinusitis was also of 
greater importance among defects of 
the nose in Negroes than among white 
registrants, being responsible for 60.5 
per cent of throat rejections in the 
earlier period and 51.9 per cent in the 
later period. 

Iung Defects. Asthma formed a 
relatively larger proportion of lung 
defects among the Negro registrants 
than among white registrants. On the 
other hand the recorded incidence of 
all forms of tuberculosis was higher 
among white registrants than Ne- 
groes. These findings confirm the 
similar situation reported in a pre- 
vious Selective Service Study.” These 
are substantiated by numerous refer- 
ences in the literature to the effect 
that there is greater incidence of tu- 
berculosis among white persons al- 
though it is a well known fact that 
the mortality rate for this disease is 
much higher among Negroes than 
whites. These data, plus the fact that 
there is a slight preponderance of ac- 
tive tuberculosis in comparison: to 
arrested tuberculosis in the Negro, 
would seem to indicate early exposure 
and unimpeded development of the 
pulmonary type of the disease. 

Genitalia. In the earlier time pe- 
riod this group was led by various 
defects of the genitalia and unde- 
scended testicle. Nearly 79 per cent 


TMedical Statistics Bulletin, No. 2, p. 10. 
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of the Negro rejections in this group 
resulted from miscellaneous defects of 
the genitalia. In the later period un- 
descended testicle became more im- 
portant, forming 44.6 per cent of all 
rejections for this group while the 
presence of miscellaneous defects 
among Negroes was still high, consti- 
tuting 68.5 per cent of all rejections 
for defects of the genitalia. 

Syphilis. Syphilis, as a cause for re- 
jection, was subject to change in regu- 
lation during the two time periods. 
Registrants with spyhilis became in- 
ductible in February 1943 and while 
the effects of this provision were not 
immediately felt they were definitely 
reflected in this period April 19438 - 
December 1943, Prior to April 1943 
positive serology with no other find- 
ings was the predominant type of de- 
fect within the group constituting 
72.5 per cent of all rejections, while 
miscellaneous syphilis ranked second 
with 24.6 per cent. During April - 
July 1942 there was a decrease in the 
importance of positive serology from 
77.6 per cent of all rejections due to 
syphilis to 13.7 per cent. 

Gonococcus Infection and Other 
Venereal Diseases. In the first period, 
10.8 per cent of Negro rejections in 
this group were for other venereal in- 
fections, while in the later period 19.2 
per cent of rejections among Negroes 
were for other venereal infections. 

Educational and Mental Deficiency. 
This group constituted one of the 
most important causes for rejections. 
It is composed of three main subdivi- 
sions: educational deficiency, mental 
deficiency, and the specific diagnoses 
of morons, imbeciles, and idiots. Un- 
til June 1, 1943, registrants who could 
not read or write as well as a student 
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who had completed four years in an 
American grammar school could be 
rejected. After June 1, 1943, all non- 
high school graduates were given a 
mental test or series of tests at the 
inuduction station. Those who failed 
were classed as mentally deficient and 
were rejected because of failure to 
‘‘nass minimum standards.’’ In the 
earlier period these registrants would 
have been rejected, in many cases, for 
educational deficiency. For this reason 
mental deficiency and educational de- 
ficiency are generally grouped to- 
gether for purposes of discussion. The 
line of demarcation between the two 
groups was not clearly defined in the 
reports read. 

From April 1942 to March 1943 
educational deficiency comprised 73.8 
per cent of all rejections within this 
group, with specific diagnoses of mo- 
rons, imbeciles, and idiots comprising 
13.7 per cent and mental deficiency 
12.5 per cent. The percentage of edu- 
cational deficiency among the Negro 
race was much greater than among 
white registrants, comprising 85.8 
per cent of all rejections within this 
group during this period in contrast 
to 6.6 per cent among white regis- 
trants. Also, in the case of the Ne- 
groes mental deficiency ranked sec- 
ond, comprising 7.3 per cent of the 
rejections within the group while mo- 
rons, imbeciles and idiots comprised 
only 6.9 per cent. There was a down- 
ward trend for rejections among Ne- 
groes, ic., from 112.1 in the age 
group 18-25 years to 81.2 for the 
group 38 years of age and over. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 


From the data secured from Selec- 
tive Service examinations and pre- 
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sented in the foregoing pages certain 
implications for health education of 
Negroes are evident. Among the more 
important ones are the following: 

1, There is a definite need for more 
and better health education and edu- 
cation among Negroes. This program 
must include all age groups and ex- 
tend into all communities. While 
many of the persons examined had 
not had the opportunity to attend 
school for even four years there were 
many others who were rejected who 
had not been so unfortunate. How 
ean we account for this failure? A 
major part of it can be laid directly 
at the door of the school in that, by 
and large, the curriculum is still dom- 
inated by the classical. It is still diffi- 
cult to obtain a reasonable allotment 
of time for those activities that can 
provide and produce physical fitness. 
There is a noticeable lag in the appre- 
ciation of the need for adequate 
health services. Health examination 
is too often perfunctory and superfi- 
cial, Too little use has been made of 
the health examination as an educa- 
tional experience. 

2. On the other hand, the cause for 
the greater part of the rejections is 
the failure of individuals to make use 
of available health services. Many of 
the defects were of a preventable na- 
ture. We know how to correct nu- 
merous others. We have not done so 
partly because we were not willing to 
pay the costs and partly because we 
could not afford it. In addition, health 
services, physicians, and other medi- 
cal personnel are so limited for the 
mass of the Negro populace that ade- 
quate medical care under the existent 
setup is impossible. However, Negroes 
must be taught to make the proper 
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use of health services and try to se- 
cure additional ones. 

3. The fact that a third of the total 
rejections were attributable to ‘‘men- 
tal reasons’’ takes on a new signifi- 
cance when it is known that nearly 
half this whole group were men found 
to be mentally deficient rather than 
mentally ill and that most of the 
mentally deficient were illiterate. Cer- 
tainly this knowledge is of interest 
from the standpoint of health since 
illiteracy will always be a serious ob- 
stacle to the improvement of health. 
It is indeed a cause for educational 
concern. 

4. There was reflected in the find- 
ings of these examinations the great 
need for dentists and dental health 
education among Negroes. 

5. Negroes must be stimulated to 
an even greater interest in personal 
health, family health, and community 
health. 

6. The public must be informed of 
the health condition of its constit- 
uents. 

7. The public must be made aware 
of the importance of medical care. 
Where economic conditions bar treat- 
ment people must be informed of the 
provisions made, through public and 
private agencies, for those who are 
unable to pay for medical services. 

8. Health departments must make 
a more effective contribution to the 
health education, health improvement, 
and health maintenance of Negroes as 
well as other groups. 

9. There is a great need for more 
effective participation of Negroes in 
health education. This includes lead- 
ers in health and related fields, 
higher educational institutions, vol- 
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untary organizations, and civic and 
religious groups. 

10. There must be a concerted ef- 
fort to reduce and eliminate venereal 


diseases from Negroes. Here again 
health education and health services 
are woefully lacking. These must be 
provided, However, it is the opinion 
of the writer that this health problem, 
as well as many others of this race, 
cannot be solved by health education 
and treatment alone. The depths of 
this problem are rooted too deeply in 
the social conditions under which 
Negroes exist—poor housing, lack of 
wholesome recreation, unemployment, 
and racial discrimination—to permit 
its being dealt with from the health 
point of view alone. There must be a 
cooperative and dynamic effort of per- 
sons from all walks of life to solve 
this major problem. 

11. If the findings of the Selective 
Service examinations make any one 
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broad need apparent it is the need for 
health education designed to reach 
Americans in school, at home, and at 
work, in social, civic and other groups, 
with information about health and 
disease and with instructions on what 
the individual needs to do and can do 
to improve health and physical fit- 
ness. A splendid start toward the 
achievement of this objective has been 
made by the Joint Committee on 
Physical Fitness of the American 
Medical Association and the National 
Council on Physical Fitness. The im- 
portant message which comes directly 
to every Negro from the findings of 
the physical examination is this: 
Find out what the health and physi- 
eal fitness program is in your com- 
munity from your doctor or the physi- 
cal education director, health depart- 
ment, school, YWCA, YMCA, volun- 
tary organizations, or other groups— 
and then take an active part in it. 





Modern Democracy and the Class Struggle 


OLIVER C. Cox 


In present-day, Western civilization 
‘‘democracy’’ has become a war-cry— 
a war-cry of both the capitalists and 
the proletariat in their struggle for 
power.! In reality, however, democ- 
racy is on trial. Democracy is so far 
advanced in the great capitalist na- 
tions that very few responsible advo- 
eates of the status quo will dare to 
challenge it directly. Ordinarily, it is 
attacked on its flanks by various ideo- 
logical, deceptive devices.* Probably 
Adolf Hitler in Mein Kampf and 
Friedrich Hayek in The Road to Serf- 
dom*® have made the most direct at- 
tacks upon democracy. 

To be sure, today no one will quote 
Mein Kampf and expect to be pub- 
licly accepted, yet its basic anti- 
democratic philosophy continues to be 
the political gospel of the ruling po- 
litical class. Witness, for instance, 
the widespread acceptance and expen- 
sive publicity given to The Road to 
Serfdom.* In this article we shall 
hope to define the nature of this vital 
social conflict. 


THE MEANING or MopERN DEemocracy 


Ordinarily, the British and the 
Americans, among others, call their 
form of government and social organ- 


1For a brief discussion of the nature of 
political classes see by the present writer: 
‘*Estates, Social Classes, and Political 
Classes,’’ American Sociological Review, X 
(August, 1945), 465-69. 

2As an illustration of a lateral thrust at 
democracy see ‘‘ What Is Liberalism?’’ edi- 
torial in Life, January 7, 1946, p. 26. 

3Translation, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1939; and The University of Chicago Press, 
1944, respectively. 

4See an elaborate discussion of this: Her- 
man Finer, Road to Reaction, Boston, 1945. 


ization democracy, but, strictly speak- 
ing, this is a misnomer. The fact is 
that these governments have been con- 
tinually becoming something else— 
continually becoming democracies. 
Modern democracy is still in its fetal 
stage. In the United States, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Franklin Roosevelt are 
all symbols of democratic progress. 
In England, the Cromwellian Revolu- 
tion and the Levellers, the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and the Chartists Move- 
ment, and the rise to politica] ascen- 
dancy of labor mark great episodes 
in the development of democracy. 
Indeed, ever since the rise of towns in 
the later Middle Ages, Western socie- 
ty has been moving away from a 
definable non-democratie society to- 
ward a still unattained democracy. 
To be accurate, then, the British 
and American systems should be 
called governments with democratic 
tendencies. They are oligarchic-demo- 
cratic or liberal-democratic hybrids. 
From the standpoint of degrees of de- 
velopment of democracy in the three 
great nations of the world, the United 
States, England, and Russia, the 
United States is probably most back- 


ward and Russia farthest advanced.® 


5Concerning the democratic movement 
Professor Carl L. Becker remarks: ‘‘It will 
be said that in Russia the ideals of Commu- 
nism are not lived up to. That is true. It 
is also true that the ideals of democracy 
are not lived up to in the United States, 
England, or any other democratic country. 
. . . But the ideal forms are not to be de- 
spised or lost sight of... . The worst thing 
that can be said about the Americans or the 
English or the Russians is that they do not 
live up to their ideal aims,’’ Freedom and 
Responsibility, New York, 1945, p. 105. 
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England (disregarding her colonial 
imperialism for the moment) is far 
more worker conscious than the 
United States, while Russia has al- 
ready successfully fought her prole- 
tarian revolution. As fear of inter- 
nal and external counter-revolution 
diminishes, the problem of abolishing 
the Russian proletarian dictatorship 
should be a relatively simple matter. 
In that country a clear democratic 
foundation has been established. 

Democracy may be thought of 
either as a form of government or as a 
social system including the govern- 
ment. As a form of government, a 
political system in which ‘‘the peo- 
ple’’ participate in deciding mattexs 
of public interest, democracy has been 
common among primitive peoples, and 
in ancient Greece and Rome. In this 
sense the Hindu village panchayat is 
a democracy. 

Democracy as a social system, how- 
ever, is a modern phenomenon; it is 
significantly different from the primi- 
tive or ancient social systems. More- 
over, it did not grow out of or develop 
as a higher stage of ancient democ- 
racy. In other words, modern democ- 
racy does not have its origin in Gre- 
cian Democracy any more than does 
the modern factory system. Democ- 
racy as a social system is the direct 
outcome of the rise of capitalism. 
Within this context it has had three 
well-recognized periods of growth: 
that of ‘‘(1) the elimination of the 
vestiges of the old régime—the heri- 
- tage of the middle ages; (2) the estab- 
lishment of the liberal régime of the 
‘benevolent bourgeoisie’; and (3) the 
attack upon the supremacy of the 
bourgeoisie by the proletariat, begin- 
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ning about the middle of the 19th 
eentury.’’¢ 

Democracy, then, was made possible 
of achievement by the bourgeoisie, but 
it cannot be achieved by the bour- 
geoisie. In fact, the bourgeoisie is 
unalterably opposed to democracy ; 
consequently, the task of establishing 
a democracy necessarily devolves up- 
on the proletariat, and its final ac- 


complishment must inevitably mean © 


the liquidation of capitalism. We may 
put it in still another way: capitalism 
not only destroyed the old land econ- 
omy but also conceived a new type of 
society, which gains in _ relative 
strength and influence with the ad- 
vancement of capitalism. 

Modern democracy, therefore, is an- 
tagonistic to capitalism: the greater 
the development of democracy, the 
greater the limitations upon capitalist 
freedom and the stronger the prole- 
tariat. Thus, as history shows clearly, 
whatever fraction of democracy we 
possess today has been achieved in in- 
crements by and for the masses 
against the more or less violent oppo- 
sition of bourgeois and even of rem- 
nant feudal classes. The great source 
of potential power of the proletariat 
inheres not only in its indispensabil- 
ity to capitalist production, but also 
in its inevitable improvement in 
strategic position as capitalism de- 
velops. 

In their struggle for democracy the 
first great aim of the proletariat 
everywhere has been the extension of 
the suffrage. Ordinarily, when a capi- 
talist nation has conceded universal 
manhood suffrage, it is said to be a 
‘*political democracy.’’ The mere fact 


6Harry E. Barnes, article ‘‘ Democracy,’’ 
in The Encyclopedia Americana, 1940. 
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of universal suffrage and representa- 
tive institutions, however, need not 
indicate the exact extent to which de- 
mocracy has attained maturity. To the 
extent that the questions put to the 
people concern the welfare of capi- 
talism, to that extent also the ballot 
is not in the service of the masses. As 
Harold Laski observes: ‘‘capitalist 
democracy was a compromise... ap- 
proved by the capitalist so long as its 
democratic aspect did not threaten the 
foundations of capitalism.’ In a po- 
litical democracy, such as that of the 
Northern states of the United States, 
democratic concessions give essential- 
ly every normal, adult individual the 
privilege of supporting a social sys- 
tem in which every individual has 
the theoretical right and opportunity 
to remain or to become bourgeois. 

But the situation is dynamic. The 
masses and their leaders have been 
constantly seeking to take hold of this 
popular support of capitalism and to 
use it for the purpose of transferring 
economic power to themselves, In the 
words of Lewis Corey: ‘‘Bourgeois 
democracy, in the ‘rights’ it ‘grants’ 
the workers, now undermines capi- 
talist rule where once it was suste- 
nance and support.’’® 


Clearly, then, accomplished democ- 
racy, democracy with its substance 
residing in the people, will be finally 
attained only when the democratic 
form has been fully impregnated with 
power to control the state and its eco- 
nomic resources. When the economic 
power of the state has been complete- 
ly won from the bourgeois plutocracy 


TWhere Do We Go from Here? New York, 
1940, p. 30. 

8The Decline of American Capitalism, 
New York, 1934, p. 522. 
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by the great mass of people, the bour- 
geoisie will have, of course, been liq- 
uidated and capitalism will have come 
to an end. It is a realization such as 
this which prompted: Rosa Luxem- 
burg to say: ‘‘He who would 
strengthen democracy should want to 
strengthen and not weaken the social- 
ist movement.’’® 


In reality, the essential fear of so- 
cialism is a fear of democracy, for 
socialism merely puts the government 
of the people into their own hands. 
To argue against democracy or social- 
ism is not to argue against any known 
practice, existing or contemplated, 
but it is rather to argue against the 
capacity of a people to devise a sys- 
tem of practices most suitable to the 
utilization of their human and natu- 
ral resources. The fear of socialism is 
a fear of the postulated ideals of the 
so-called democracies; it is a fear 
based upon the belief that the people 
cannot in fact run their society ac- 
cording to their best interest—in fine, 
the struggle for and against democ- 
racy is the struggle between the two 
great social systems inherent in mod- 
ern civilization. 

As we have previously observed, 
ever since about the time of the Crom- 
wellian revolution an _ increasingly 
large proportion of the common peo- 
ple in Europe and in America has 
inched its way toward democracy, But 
it should be emphasized that the 
struggle for democracy is not a strug- 
gle against evil spirits or against the 
‘‘wickedness of human nature’’; it is 
in fact a struggle against an identi- 


%Reform or Revolution, trans. by Intiger 
(from 2d ed., 1908), New York, 1937, p. 41; 
ef. Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism, 
New York, 1944, pp. 345-63. 
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fiable ruling class — against the form 
of government and social organization 
which the ruling vestigal-feudal and 
capitalist class constitutes and de- 
fends. 


FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


One of the most persistent argu- 
ments of the capitalists and their 
apologists against democracy is that 
it destroys ‘‘freedom.’’ Indeed, for 
most people in Western society the 
word freedom has acquired a certain 
rapturous stereotype which advocates 
of the status quo seldom fail to capi- 
talize. This, of course, is not surpris- 
ing, for the social trait is as old as 
capitalism itself —it is elemental in 
bourgeois civilization. Sometimes, even 
the proletariat may be so conditioned 
by this pervasive idea of ‘‘freedom’’ 
that it will yield to many an anti- 
democratic contention when confront- 
ed with the suggested possibility of 
interference with the integrity of 
‘*freedom.’’ 

Capitalism, it has been argued, abol- 
ished the ‘‘slavery’’ of feudalism and 
has given the individual his freedom, 
the supposed end toward which all 
civilization has been tending. To be 
sure, the fact that no one wanted in- 
dividualism in a feudal society is 
seldom if ever brought out. As Erich 
Fromm observes: ‘‘ Medieval society 
did not deprive the individual of his 
freedom, because the individual did 
not yet exist.’’ Sometimes, indeed, 
there is a further implication that the 
modern trend toward democracy is a 
return to feudalism or even to mer- 
eantilism —‘‘the road to serfdom,’’ 
‘the assault upon freedom,’’ ‘‘the re- 
turn to slavery.”’ 

As a form of social organization, 
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however, socialism is the opposite of 
both feudalism and mercantilism. If 
we can conceive of any similitude in 
the development of feudalism and so- 
cialism, it is this: just as at the dawn 
of feudalism the small landowners 
gave up their holdings to the great 
landlords and became his men in lieu 
of his protecting them against the law- 
less, raiding gangs who roamed over 
the country, so also the common peo- 
ple of modern times have increas- 
ingly become willing to give up their 
empty individualism in favor of con- 
certed action against the powerful 
financial lords who exploit them and 
their resources objectively, that is to 
say, in their own individual interest 
without mercy.?° 

Moreover, it should also be remem- 
bered that the pre-laissez-faire, ‘‘state- 
control of business,’’ ¢hat is to say 
mercantilism, is a categorically dif- 
ferent and opposite social fact from 
the kind of ‘‘state control’’ which 
democracy seeks to impose upon the 
bourgeoisie. The mercantilist bour- 
geoisie were the early capitalists who 
had the state in their hands, so to 
speak, and they, legislated in what 
seemed to be their own interest and 
against that of the workers with im- 
punity. On the other hand, the kind 
of democratic control which has been 
gradually emerging from the so-called 
free-enterprise or ‘‘umpire’’ state is 
the control which seeks to bring the 
industrial activities of the nation into 


10In discussing the development of indi- 
vidualism Erich Fromm concludes: ‘‘the in- 
dividual became more alone, isolated, became 
an instrument in the hands of overwhelm- 
ingly strong forces outside of himself; he 
became an ‘individual,’ but a bewildered 
and insecure individual.’’ Escape from 
Freedom, New York, 1941, p. 120. 
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the service of the welfare of the great 
mass of the people. 

But, is it really true that freedom 
is lost in a democracy ; that we cannot 
have democracy and freedom too? Is 
bourgeois freedom the only social 
freedom? As a matter of fact it may 
be shown that the social history of 
Western society from feudalism to 
socialism has been the history of a 
continually widening base of freedom. 
Feudalism, to be sure, had its free- 
dom and its power. The nobility, 
which possessed freedom and power, 
was quite willing to die for their per- 
petuation. Under feudalism the pos- 
session of land gave the individual 
power and freedom, just as under 
capitalism the possession of great 
wealth gives the individual power and 
freedom. The bourgeoisie destroyed 
the freedom of the feudal nobility so 
that they themselves might be free; 
and the common people, the prole- 
tariat, are now seeking to destroy 
bourgeois freedom so that they them- 
selves might be free. The latter is a 
struggle for freedom of all the peo- 
ple. In addition the proletariat will 
gain a negative freedom: freedom 
from exploitation. 

We should be very much mistaken 
if we were to think of capitalist free- 
dom as some universalistic value orig- 
inated and developed for its own 
sake.'! Capitalist freedom should not 
be thought of simply as absence of re- 
straint ; it is rather a social phenome- 
non with a precisely known history. 


11¢¢ Nothing was farther from the mind of 
the original middle classes [the early bour- 
geoisie] than any conception of the rights of 


man and citizen. Personal liberty itself was 

not claimed as a natural right. It was sought 

only for the advantage it conferred.’’ Henri 
—m Medieval Cities, Princeton, 1925, p. 
i 
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What the early bourgeoisie of the me- 
dieval towns needed and sought was 
relief from the restraints of the 
manor, and concessions to develop 
their own institutions. They wanted 
to be free—free to make business 
agreements, to own and control prop- 
erty, to buy and sell goods. ‘‘ Without 
liberty, that is to say, without power 
to come and go, to do business, to sell 
goods, a power not enjoyed by serf- 
dom, trade would be impossible.’’ And 
this is exactly what is meant by capi- 
talist freedom today. Recently a dis- 
tinguished American businessman em- 
phasized it: 


Business men naturally are apprehensive 
of any unnecessary intervention of gov- 
ernment in the functions of private enter- 
prise . . . as undermining the democratic 
[%] concept of individual liberty. . . . The 
functions of government agencies in normal 
times is that of assisting private enterprise 
by the removal of barriers to its legitimate 
undertakings.1!2 


To this, Kar] Marx and Friedrich 
Engels agree: ‘‘By freedom is meant, 
under the present bourgeois condi- 
tions of production, free trade; free 
selling and free buying.’’™ It is in 
the United States that this freedom, 
business freedom, has attained its 
highest perfection. ‘‘This,’’ says John 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘is what every free peo- 
ple ought to be; a people capable of 
this is certain to be free.’’!* 

Yet, it has been a long time since 


12From address by E. P. Thomas, Presi- 
dent, National Foreign Trade Council, de- 
livered April 27, 1943, at the Thirty-first 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

13The Communist Manifesto, Charles H. 
Kerr and Company, Chicago, p. 33. 

14From Utilitarianism, Liberty, Represen- 
tative Government, cited by Albert R. Chan- 
dler, The Clash of Political Ideals, New 
York, 1940, p. 106. 
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bourgeois freedom has been vitally in 
question. For instance, in his criti- 
cism of the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man (April 24, 1793) Maxi- 
milian Robespierre declared: ‘‘You 
have multiplied articles to ensure the 
greatest freedom in the exercise of 
property, and have not said a single 
word to define its legitimate charac- 
ter; so that your Declaration seems 
made not for men, but for the 
wealthy, the monopolists, the stock- 
jobbers and the tyrants.’’ Democracy 
has been constantly at odds with 
bourgeois freedom. As Car] L. Becker 
puts it: ‘‘For the owners of the Eng- 
lish cotton mills in the 1830’s free- 
dom of contract was a cherished lib- 
erty, but for the enemic women and 
children who contracted to work in 
the mills because the alternative was 
starvation, it was a species of wage 
slavery.’’!5 

In reality, it is not ‘‘freedom’”’ 
which is in question but rather two 
distinct brands of freedom: freedom 
of the few as over against freedom of 
the masses. Moreover, these two kinds 
of freedom are inversely correlated. 
Capitalism constricts the freedom of 
the people, so that they are more or 
less impotent to act in accordance 
with their own welfare. The people 
are not free when a relatively few 
masters of industry could deny them 
the control of their resources. Under 
capitalist freedom the people may not 
eat or shelter themselves unless in the 
production of food and shelter, some 
individual makes a profit. On the con- 
trary, democratic freedom aims to put 
power, economic power, into the hands 
of the people themselves. With the 


15Qp, cit., p. 3. 
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achievement of democracy they will, 
as never before, be able to decide how 
and when their resources should be 
spent. 

It is interesting to observe the way 
in which Professor Friedrich A. 
Hayek states the conditions of capi- 
talist freedom : 


It is only because the control of the means 
of production is divided among many peo- 
ple acting independently that nobody has 
complete power over us, that we as individ- 
uals can decide what to do with ourselves. 
If all the means of production were vested 
in a single hand, whether it be nominally 
that of ‘‘society’’ as a whole or that of a 
dictator, whoever exercises that control has 
complete power over us.16 


In this passage Hayek characteris- 
tically does not put the question 
fairly ; yet it indicates the great fear: 
the fear of democracy. If the re- 
sources, the means of production are 
vested in ‘‘society,’’ the people will 
not have ‘‘complete power over us,’’ 
but rather complete power over them- 
selves.1* Under capitalism the people 
cannot have complete power over 
themselves, for in their attempts to 
achieve this, they are continually 
frustrated by private masters. To get 
this power they must first get it over 
the capitalists: the great industrial- 


16The Road to Serfdom, Chicago, 1944, r 
104, 

17Sidney and Beatrice Webb in their dis 
cussion of attempts to establish a democracy 
in the USSR observe: ‘‘what is being builc 
in the USSR is not a government apart from 
the mass of the people, exercising authority 
over them. What they believe themselves to 
be constructing is a new type of social or- 
ganization in which the people themselves, 
in their threefold capacity of citizens, pro- 
ducers and consumers, unite to realize the 
good life. This is in fact not a state in the 
old sense of the word, but an organized plan 
of living which the people as a whole 
adopt.’’ Soviet Communism: A New Civ- 
ilization, New York, 1936, p. 1072. 
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ists, bankers, and newspaper owners 
—those who really control the system. 
Moreover, compared with the total 
population, the individuals who con- 
trol the means of production are not 
‘‘many’’ but few. In regard to this 
fact and with reference to certain 


abstract freedoms of British citizens” 


Sir William H. Beveridge concludes: 


This list of essential liberties . . . docs 
not include liberty of a private cititzen to 
own means of production and to employ 
other citizens in operating them at a wage. 
Whether private ownership of means of pro- 
duction to be operated by others is a good 
economic device or not, it must be judged as 
a device. It is not an essential citizen lib- 
erty in Britain, because it is not and never 
has been enjoyed by more than a very small 
proportion of the British people. It can- 
not even be suggested that any considerable 
proportion of the people have any lively 
hope of gaining such ownership later.1§ 

And, indeed, to the extent that these 
‘*independent’’ few control the na- 
tional resources, they control our 
lives — literally our very existence. 
Here a major freedom is sacrificed in 
the interest of individualism. How- 
ever, the unmistakable tendency of the 
masses is toward the recapture of that 
major freedom which will give them 
the right to control themselves 
through the purposeful control of 
their resources. The capitalist minor- 
ity who contends that the minor free- 
dom, individualism, is the better and 
more precious one must necessarily be 
anti-democratic. But it should be ree- 


18Full Employment in a Free Society, 


New York, 1945, p. 23. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that this argument is not 
consistent with capitalism, for a fundamen 
tal assumption of capitalism is that the 
means of production should be accumulated 
by competition in the open market as pri- 
vate property. When this liberty is no longer 
Tecognized, capitalism must speedily come 
to an end. 
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ognized that on this very ground the 
modern political-class struggle is 
joined, and the final test is ordinarily 
revolution. By this means the people 
in many countries have been called 
upon to demonstrate conclusively 
‘*that the mass of mankind has not 
been born with saddles on their backs, 
nor a favored few booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them legitimately, by 
the grace of God.’’ 

It is significant, furthermore, that 
although the reactionary, capitalist 
economists can assure the high bour- 
geoisie tremendous material values in 
the continuance of capitalism, they 
have virtually nothing except ‘‘free- 
dom’’ to offer the great masses of peo- 
ple. They contend that a hungry man 
with bourgeois freedom is better off 
than an economically secure worker 
with democratic freedom. Consider in 
illustration the reasoning of Profes- 
sor Walter E. Spahr as he opposed a 
bill to secure employment to the 
workers of the United States: 


Continuing full employment cannot be as- 
sured in a free society [that is to say, under 
capitalism]. If this bill should become law, 
the probable effect would be to discourage 
rather than to encourage private enterprise. 
. . . The Federal Government will have as- 
sumed an explicit responsibility for ‘‘full’’ 
employment, and for unemployment in this 
country. ... A basic question presented to 
the people of the United States by the Full 
Employment Bill is whether their thinking 
and activities are to continue in the direc- 
tion of preserving and enlarging the free- 
dom of the individual or whether they are 
to follow those of - Socialist-Communist- 
Authoritarian Europe.!9% 


19¢ Full Employment in Exchange for 
What,’’ The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, Sept. 27, 1945. [Italics ours.] 
John T. Flynn, ‘‘one of America’s most ex- 
perienced writers on financial and economic 
subjects,’’ offers ‘‘freedom’’ as a sort of 
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The name calling at the end of the 
last sentence is a common propagan- 
distic device. At any rate, the Full 
Employment Bill is, in effect, simply 
another attempt of the workers and 
their leaders to push democracy an- 
other step forward; and, naturally, it 
runs head on into a clash with the in- 
terests behind ‘‘free enterprise.’’ It 
is, indeed, a bold and tragic irony 
that the most determined antagonists 
of the common people should submit 
to them the very essence of capitalist 
privilege and power, bourgeois free- 
dom, as a basis of arguments intended 
to confuse and distract them. Profes- 
sor Hayek does the same thing in this 
way ; says he: 


Even though some workmen will perhaps 
be better fed, and all will no doubt be more 
uniformly dressed in that new order, it is 
permissible to doubt whether the majority 
of English workmen will in the end thank 
the intellectuals among their leaders who 


have presented them with a socialist doc- 
trine which endangers their personal free- 


dom.20 


By implication the worker is here 
asked to look upon democracy with 
apprehension. The people themselves, 
it is intimated, will be unable to 
fashion anything better than this 
demi-paradise of bourgeois freedom; 
they will regiment themselves, to 
their own dissatisfaction and disgust. 
Thus, the trend toward democracy be- 
comes the ‘‘road to serfdom.’’ In 
fact, one corroding fear of modern 


universal deity. Says he: ‘‘We must choose 
between capitalism and socialism. We can- 
not have both. And if we want a system of 
private ownership under which alone it is 
possible for men to have freedom, we must 
do the things that will make that system 
work.’’ The Reader’s Digest, January, 1946, 
p. 14. 
200p. cit., pp. 199-200. [Italics ours.] 


democracy, frequently stimulated by 
its antagonists, is that democracy will 
reduce all persons in the society to the 
level of the ‘‘degenerate masses.’’ 
This, however, could never be an end 
of democracy, for it does not drag 
down but lifts up the civilization. In 
a democracy there will be no economic 
need for a ‘‘multitude of ignorant 
poor.’’ Here, social progress can have 
but one meaning: continual advance- 
ment in enlightenment and physical 
welfare of all the people. As John 
Strachey observes, ‘‘socialism gives us 
a chance. What we make of that 


chance is still our affair.’’24 


INDIVIDUALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
INCOMPATIBLE 


Quite frequently, even among per- 


sons who call themselves socialists, it 
is not clearly seen that the greater the 
advancement of democracy the greater 
also will be the limitations upon indi- 
vidualism.22 Although his purpose is 


to condemn democracy, Hayek is es- 
sentially right in saying: 


There can be no doubt that most social- 
ists . . . still believe profoundly in the lib- 
eral ideal of freedom and that they would 
recoil if they became convinced that the re- 
alization of their program would mean the 
destruction of freedom.”% 


It must be admitted that the oppor- 
tunities which bourgeois freedom pre- 


21Socialism Looks Forward, New York, 
1945, p. 122. 

220n this point Max Eastman seems to 
make a questionable reference to Kar] Marx: 
‘*Marx was the first to see... that the evo- 
lution of private capitalism with its free 
market had been a pre-condition for the 
evolution of democratic freedoms, It never 
occurred to him... that if this was so, these 
other freedoms might disappear with the 
abolition of the free market.’’ Quoted by 
Carl L. Becker, op. cit., p. 89. 

2830p. cit., p. 31. 
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sents, the remote chance of the work- 
er’s becoming economically powerful 
and ruling over the lives of others 
privately and individualistically, are 
precious values of capitalism. Yet, 
nothing should be clearer than that 
we cannot have ‘‘freedom’’ as Profes- 
sor Hayek conceives of it, 7.¢., the 
laissez-faire individualism of capital- 
ism, and have democracy also. Democ- 
racy and competitive individualism 
are incompatible; and the trend of 
modern civilization is inevitably 
against the latter sort of freedom. As 
Henry Pratt Fairchild points out: 
‘‘What is of importance to the mod- 
ern man is not freedom to do as he 
likes as an individual, but freedom to 
decide the kind of society he wishes 
to live in.’’4 

In a democracy freedom to exploit 
the means of production, to ‘‘com- 
moditize’’ human labor, will be abol- 
ished, but political and intellectual 
freedom—which have developed hand 
in hand with the development of 
modern democracy—will be immense- 
ly increased. Freedom of consumption 
will also remain intact. John Strachey 
recognizes this: ‘‘What socialism 
really means is giving nine-tenths of 
us a chance to get at least ten times as 
much individual, private, property— 
ten times as much clothing, houses, 
gardens, motor-cars, supplies of food, 
furniture, and the like as we ever get 
today.’’*5 

If the resources of a people are to 
be controlled by that people in the 
interest of its own welfare, the ex- 
ploitative economic interest of the in- 
dividual cannot be allowed to stand in 


24Profits or Prosperity, New York, 1932, 
p. 199. 
250p. cit., p. 102. 


the way. And, conversely, if the 
profit-making interest of the entrepre- 
neur is to be served, the welfare of 
the people cannot be allowed to stand 
in the way—here the people’s welfare 
eould never become a primary pur- 
pose of production. If ‘‘freedom 
from want’’ is not just another eu- 
phonious cliché of ‘‘the democracies,’ 
it must necessarily mean some substi- 
tution of proletarian freedom for 
capitalist freedom. Sir William H. 
Beveridge is in point when, in consid- 
eration of employment specifically, he 
declares: ‘‘To ask for full employ- 
ment while objecting to these exten- 
sions of State activity is to will the 
end and refuse the means.’’*® 

There is in fact no theoretical rea- 
son for believing that in a society 
which abhors individualism the peo- 
ple will feel any need for it. Social- 
ism, the system of democracy, is not 
simply capitalism without individu- 
alism; it is rather a distinct social 
system in which bourgeois individual- 
ism does not function. In a democ- 
racy one cannot ‘‘spend’’ his indi- 
vidualism because it is not one of the 
values of democracy. In such a so- 
ciety, one derives his life satisfactions 
through the welfare of his fellows, 
and not by ‘‘objectively’’ seeking to 
wring as much as he can out of them 
for his own private profit. 

Democracy will probably give social 
reality to Christianity, a perennial 
desideratum of Western society. Those 
highly atomized conflicts and rivalries 
among individuals under capitalism 
will be quitted, so that the power of 
the group will be pooled and aug- 
mented for the task of mastering its 


260Op. cit., p. 36. 
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environment expeditiously and eco- 
nomically. When individualism has 
lost its claim to indispensability in 
the social system, it may be viewed 
critically; and the likelihood is that 
it will then seem so absurd that only 
its disadvantages will be emphasized. 
For it cannot be gainsaid that indi- 
vidualism is essentially a separative, 
indifferent, unbrotherly, selfish, gloat- 
ing, predatory, asocial attitude. 
Democracy, then, is the great social 
movement against which the bour- 
geoisie have been constantly strug- 
gling. To repeat, the achievement of 
the goal of this movement must neces- 
sarily mean the end of capitalism. But 
with the coming of democracy the 
peoples of the world will, for the first 
time, come into possession of a social 
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morality sufficient to cope with their 
advancement in technology. They will 
then not find it necessary, as they now 
do, to pervert their social scientists in 
the interest of human exploitation; 
but rather there will be every reason 
for encouraging the development of a 
science of human welfare with nor- 
mal potentialities to make contribu- 
tions to human happiness equal or 
even greater than those of the physi- 
cal sciences, It is to this end which 
the distinguished British social scien- 
tists, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, re- 
fer when they speak of the ‘‘vast un- 
loosening of human energy’’ and the 
‘‘ereat increase in available capacity’’ 
made possible by socialism.?" 


27Qp. cit., pp. 1023-24. 














Education for Political and Social Responsibility: Its 
Natural History in the American College* 


Horace M. Bono 


Both your Secretary and your 
President will be my witness, that my 
subject was submitted to them some 
time before the appearance of a cer- 
tain work entitled ‘‘The Natural His- 
tory of Nonsense.’’ Any relationship 
between that title and my own subject 
today, whether in design, content, or 
application, is therefore purely coin- 
eidental. 

The subject, in fact, is the kind 
likely to be chosen by a former pro- 
fessor, who likes to keep refurbished 
the memory of his former academic 
vocabulary. It is a pleasant jargon to 
recall and may prove a useful standby 
accomplishment in these days of rapid 
presidential turnover. 

In ‘‘the Book’’ which the social 
science students of a certain middle- 
western University once called their 
‘‘Bible’’—that was in the days before 
the ‘hundred great books’’—there is 
this explanation of the reason for bor- 
rowing, from the biological sciences, 
the term, ‘‘natural history.’’ 


The history of institutions, that is to 
say, the family, the church, economic in- 
stitutions, political institutions, etc., leads 
inevitably to comparisons, classification, 
the formation of class names or concepts, 
and eventually to the formulation of law. 
In the process, history becomes natural 
history, and natural history passes over in- 
to natural science. In short, history be- 
comes sociology. 


After Park and Burgess, I intend 


*Address delivered at the 60th Annual 
Convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
New York City, November 29, 1946. 
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this afternoon to make a highly tenta- 
tive sally into the field of the sociol- 
ogy of the American college. This col- 
lege has a history; it has also a natu- 
ral history. The college is a social in- 
stitution; at any one time, the en. 
vironing social order defines its ob- 
jectives, its scope, and its structure. 

When any institution becomes self- 
conscious of its objectives, and of the 
structures which have arisen by acci- 
dent or design to attain them, it is a 
sign that a new stage in its natural 
history has been reached. We have 
come, long since, to that new stage in 
the natural history of the American 
college; a new stage in the history of 
the objective of educating young peo- 
ple for political and social responsi- 
bility. Truths once self-evident, insti- 
tutional devices long enjoying the 
tacit approval of unquestioning and 
traditional repetition, come now to be 
scrutinized, and to be altered, elimi- 
nated, and replaced. 


It 


There come to mind at least two as- 
pects of education for political and 
social responsibility, whose natural 
history suggests a needed revision in 
our current collegiate emphases. Our 
program here this afternoon more 
than adequately provides an opportu- 
nity for reflection in one of these 
areas, and I note it here only for what 
usefulness it may have in supplement- 
ing our point of view. 

In a recent issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology, Professor Carle 











Zimmermann discusses ‘‘The Social 
Conscience and the Family.’’ ‘‘I have 
chosen,’’ he writes, ‘‘to examine the 
‘conscience’ of the Western world to 
learn whether our previous experience 
with mass family disruption can tell 
us anything of the probability of a 
revival of familistic faith.’’ 

‘‘The term ‘social conscience,’ ’’ he 
continues, ‘‘is being used here in the 
sense illustrated by J. H. Breasted in 
his Dawn of Conscience. When abso- 
lute and universal standards of right 
and wrong about the family become 
accepted, and the people come to be- 
lieve that these rules and standards 
of behaviour are immortal and the 
basic requisite of civilization, we have 
a period of Conscience and can speak 
of the ‘dawn of conscience.’ ’’ 

Now I take it that when we are 
concerned with education for political 
and social responsibility, that our de- 
sire is for a developed set of rules and 
standards and attitudes that have uni- 
versal application, and that are almost 
unvaryingly accepted, as guides for 
political and social behaviour within 
the framework of the American De- 
mocracy. In effect, Professor Zimmer- 
mann has written a natural history of 
familial conscience. By a series of 
painstaking comparisons and classifi- 
cations, he arrives at the formulation 
of laws and a theory of legal and edu- 
cational intervention with the natu- 
ral process he sees leading us inevita- 
bly to disaster. 

My endeavor here today is less am- 
bitious. I propose a simple exercise as 
a test for determining the persistence 
in our colleges, and in our culture, of 
a special variety of ‘‘Conscience’’— 
that aspect of political and social re- 
sponsibility involving the concept of 
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human freedom. In a culture such as 
ours, even concepts can suffer the fate 
of institutions; they become, indeed, 
institutions, institutionalized, the liv- 
ing body of a death in rigid routine. 
They may require measures to re- 
assert their validity, and loose them 
from their bonds, no less energetic 
than the procedures needed to save an 
endangered institution like the family. 

In 1948 there was published the 
anthology of verse, ‘‘ Voices of Free- 
dom,’’ edited by William Rose Benet 
and Norman Cousins. Consisting of 
those poems thought, by the authors, 
to represent authentic poetic voices 
of human freedom, both the medium 
and the theme provide reasonably 
clear indices to the existence of ‘‘con- 
science,’’? and this by chronological 
periods. The number of men in any 
culture moved to react in verse to the 
idea of liberty, furnishes us with a 
living barometer of Conscience. They 
are men educated to an articulate 
sensitivity to political and social re- 
sponsibility. 

The poems of 102 Americans are 
included in this anthology. There are 
twenty women ; of the eighty-two men, 
41 are college graduates. Thirteen of 
these poets were Harvard men. Six 
were from Yale, two from Princeton, 
two from Boston, and one each from 
Brown, St. Johns, Williams, Ogle- 
thorpe, Santa Clara State, Miami, 
Northwestern, Knox, City College of 
New York, St. Charles, Occidental, 
Haverford, Wisconsin, Cornell, Coe, 
Atlanta, Tuskegee, Lincoln, and New 
Orleans. The last four institutions 
are principally for Negroes. 

The chronological distribution of 
these poets has significance. Hleven 
of the thirteen Harvard men were 
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graduated before 1900, and seven of 
them before 1840. Four of the five 
Yale men graduated before 1860. 
Only one ‘‘ voice of freedom’’ has been 
heard from Princeton—if we are to 
believe this anthology—since 1900. 
(But it is to be remembered, by way 
of caution, that the chief collector of 
this anthology is a Yale man). 

By contrast, the four Negro poets 
were all graduated from their colleges 
since 1900, and so double the two 
representatives of Harvard and Yale, 
respectively, and multiply Prince- 
ton’s one by four. 

According to the slender evidence 
of this volume, the American college, 
in the period from 1800 to 1850, ap- 
pears to have been an astonishingly 
effective agency for political and so- 
cial responsibility. Indeed, it was not 
the American college, but the New 
England college; for only one, Syd- 
ney Lanier, was bred in a collegiate 
foundation in the lower South. 

To credit the college alone for such 
a well-spring of social conscience is 
doubtful. The college-bred names are 
noble ones. William Cullen Bryant, 
of Williams; Harvard’s Benjamin 
Church, Nathaniel Niles, Samuel 
Smith, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry 
David Thoreau, and James Russell 
Lowell; such a roster alone would 
establish the credit of a matchlessly 
effective discipline in the making of 
men of conscience. But Amos Alcott 
and William Lloyd Garrison and 
John G. Whittier got scant schooling 
of any kind; and Garrison, Bayard 
Taylor, and Walt Whitman, were edu- 
cated in that institution from which 
our own youngsters are barred—the 
printing shop. 

In our own times, Yale’s voice is 


heard through Archibald McLeish, 
and Harvard’s, through Robert Na- 
than and, less certainly, the voice of 
John Gould Fletcher. Yet Louis Un- 
termeyer confesses without shame the 
failure in high school mathematics, 
that barred to him, forever, a col- 
legiate education in political and so- 
cial responsibility. The western wil- 
derness of a century gone now heralds 
the voice of Edgar Lee Masters from 
‘*Old Siwash,’’ and of Carl Sandburg 
from Lombard; and certainly these 
are as pure as any in the poetic tradi- 
tion of humanitarianism. 

Minorities — in sex, race, and re- 
ligion—now contribute more ‘‘ Voices 
of Freedom’’ than do majority 
groups, And, though the percentage 
of college graduates in the population 
has grown vastly, Freedom’s recent 
voices are yet only fifty per cent of 
the total. 


III 


It is on this feeble peg that I choose 
to hang the weighty vestments of my 
title. We have declared our intent in 
studying the natural history of insti- 
tutions to be that of formulating laws 
—and, remotely, arriving at tech- 
niques and practical devices appli- 
cable to the structures studied. If the 
evidence even suggests a decline in 
the collegiate conscience, where the 
great conceptualized institution of 
human, freedom is concerned, we are 
well advised to weigh, and adapt, our 
educational structures. 

Such an analysis yet leaves uncer- 
tain the source of that acute con- 
science so characteristic of the lit- 
erary graduates of the early nine- 
teenth century New England college. 
Was it the college, after all? The na- 
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ture of the times, and that of the 
student himself, deserves a further 
inspection. 

You know the times; they were the 
times of a great efflorescence of the 
human spirit, reaching up and out on 
behalf of human freedom; in New 
England, and in the wide world be- 
yond. They were times charged with 
the profound convictions and bitter 
passions that great issues generate. 
They were American times, still preg- 
nant with the terrible majesty of an 
armed Revolution, still filled with the 
echo of a great thundering phrase :-— 
‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal, 
and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. ...”’ 

What kind of a student, coming to 
college from such a world, later be- 
came a clear, strong voice of Free- 
dom? A random sample conveys a 
suggestion of the type. Rugged John 
Pierpont, great-grandson of Yale’s 
founder, and progenitor of 
wealth, was himself of very moderate 
circumstances when he entered Yale 
in 1800. He lived to a great age, to 
a time when the freedom he had 
championed had actually come to 
America. Ralph Waldo Emerson, born 
into the highest caste, yet saw his 
mother take in boarders for the family 
livelihood. His poor starved days as 
Harvard messenger and table waiter 
may have been as important in his 
education for political and social re- 
sponsibility as anything he learned 
in the classroom. Longfellow was of 
the wealthy; William Cullen Bryant 
was the poor boy who attended Wil- 
liams, but whose life-long tragedy was 
the financial inability of the family to 


great 
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send him to Harvard. Thoreau, scion 
of a frugal family of pencil makers, 
assisted Agassiz in collecting speci- 


mens when twelve, boarded with 
Orestes Brownson when sixteen, and, 
we are told, principally ‘‘got from 
Harvard a sound classicism, and the 
mystical philosophy James Very fed 
him with his Greek.’’ 

It is enough to say, James Russell 
Lowell. The class poem he was not 
allowed to read, because of rustication 
for a pre-commencement indiscretion, 
has been described as ‘‘ Tory-Federal- 
ist satire on Emerson and Transcen- 
dentalism, Carlyle, Abolitionists, Tem- 
perance Agitators, Women’s Righters, 
and Vegetarians.’’ And, adds Ferris 
Greenlet,—‘‘ The clan loved it.’’ 

Did Lowell learn that at Harvard? 
Did the ‘‘clan’’ learn it there? If 
so, where did Lowell learn the aboli- 
tionism—the fiery conscience of an 
acute political and social responsibil- 
ity—which later separated him from 
his caste? 

Whatever Harvard taught, it was 
less important than the awakened gift 
of conscience he freely acknowledged 
receiving from his beloved Maria 
White. She it was who ‘‘deepened 
and defined his vague humanitarian 
impulses.’’ It was for love of her 
that he wrote, on the cover of his 
graduating anti-abolitionist satire, 


Behold the baby arrows of that Wit 

Wherewith I dared assail the woundless 
Truth! 

Love hath refilled the quiver and with it 


The man shall win atonement for the 


youth. 
We yield him atonement, gladly; 
and we wish, as a part of the educa- 


tion of every young college man of 
today, for political and social respon- 
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sibility, the blessed gift of a Maria 
White. 

Be it noted that an exceeding in- 
genious dialectic would be needed to 
fit these men into the rubrics of an 
economic determinism for the source 
and quality of their ‘‘conscience.’’ 
They were poor, they were rich; they 
were from the unassailable highest 
easte, and from the undistinguished 
lowest; they were from colleges, they 
were printer’s devils from print shops, 
they were, like Garrison, Whittier, 
and Whitman, frequently self-taught. 

They had one thing in common. 
They came from a culture in which 
the idea of human freedom had a 
fresh and compelling immanence. 
When the time came for them to take 
their stand, they shared a conviction 
that immutable standards and values 
did exist. Without exception the lit- 
erary New Englander became a man 
of conscience, true to the sectional 
pattern of political and social respon- 
sibility. 

But this goes before our tale, Is 
there nowhere any evidence of the 
decisive role of curricula, or of facul- 
ties, in the moulding of such men? 

Their curriculum was Rhetoric, 
and Logic; Latin and Greek; Mathe- 
matics, Moral Philosophy, and the 
Evidences of Christianity. How many 
teachers, in the way of James Very 
with ‘Thoreau, fed their students 
mystical philosophy, or political and 
social responsibility, along with their 
Greek and Latin? Or did it come 
from Moral Philosophy, or from the 
Evidences of Christianity ? 

One greatly fears, the magic did 
not come, so. In college, these men 
were very likely as giddy as Lowell, 


or as impious and irreverent as the 
Harvard students of Andrew Norton, 
author of a celebrated volume on 
Christian Evidences, and indefatiga- 
ble expounder of the true doctrine to 
his charges. Robert Kelley writes, 
‘‘The students are reported as saying 
that the only evidences of Christian- 
ity at Harvard were Norton’s daugh- 
ters.’’ 

It would be pleasant to believe, that 
their subsequent virtues derived from 
what they studied, and from the men 
who taught them. But only a few 
hundred miles away, while the New 
Englanders were developing their 
values as to political and social re- 
sponsibilities, other equally impious, 
equally irreverent young men were 
pursuing precisely the same educa- 
tional regimen, but arriving at such 
diametrically opposed sets of value, 
that in a very few years they would 
be presently quarreling, and still la- 
ter,—impiously, irreverently—letting 
each other’s blood. 

The faculties, North and South, 
were not to superficially dissimilar; 
the curriculum was identical. Yet the 
one kind of college produced two 
dozen men who find a place in an 
anthology devoted to human freedom, 
while the other kind of college pro- 
duced but one such man, and his 
name was Sydney Lanier. It may not 
be altogether an irrelevance that this 
one man had as his favored college 
teacher at Oglethorpe, a Yankee pro- 
fessor who was later discharged be- 
cause, a rebel, he dared teach the 
theory of evolution. It is a happy 
refuge, indeed, that sociology is an 
infant science. 


Let us not grudge either group of 
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perceptors, North or South, the gen- 
erous distinction of being good, yea, 
even great, teachers. In both cases 
their students came to be true men; 
true to sectional absolutes of right and 
wrong before the United Nation fused. 

The fused Nation was committed 
perforce, by verdict of arms, and the 
logic of human history, to the great 
humanitarian conception of equali- 
tarianism. Our most recent conflict 
was fought and won on that same high 
principle; and so reinforced the ver- 
dict for the world, and for all peoples 
in it. 

It is for our generation of teachers, 
accepting now the world-broadened 
acknowledgment of what was once a 
sectional enthusiasm in our land, to 
carry on the education of young 
people for political and social respon- 
sibility. It is from such a generalized 
social conviction, from such students, 
and from such teaching, that voices 
of freedom are born. 


IV 


Whence, indeed, come contemporary 
voices of freedom? By and large, 
they come from sections of the pop- 
ulation whose sensitivity to political 
and social responsibility is enlarged 
by the circumstances of their life; 
a life in which Freedom is more 
than a ritualized word. They come, 
also, in direct descent from the great 
humanitarian tradition of New Eng- 
land. 

It is a part of the natural history 
of education that this should be so; 
that in the last generation the small 
Western colleges, and the minority 
college graduates, should now con- 
tribute so voluminously to such a lit- 
erature, compared to the older popula- 
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tions of the East, and the older col- 
lege stock. 

The four Negro poets strikingly 
illustrate the process of cultural dif- 
fusion. James Weldon Johnson was 
the student of Edmund Asa Ware, of 
Yale College, and of Professor Chase, 
of Dartmouth. Clyde McKay attended 
Tuskegee Institute while Booker T. 
Washington yet lived. Washington 
was the student of Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, who had been the student 
of Mark Hopkins before leaving Wil- 
liams to enter the Union Army. 
Langston Hughes’ debt to college is 
doubtless small; for what it is worth, 
he was the student of Princeton men, 
third in line from Witherspoon. And 
the one Negro woman in the anthology 
is the daughter of a man who got his 
education in the college at Oberlin, 
established, a century ago, by Yale 
men, inspired by the principle that an 
equal education should be made avail. 
able to all persons of whatever sex or 
race. 


V 


Perhaps New England needed to 
have saved its missionaries for itself. 
Even on this slender evidence may 
the case be rested. Whether because 
of the nature of the times, or of the 
eurricula, or of the faculties—or even 
of the decline of the poetic impulse— 
the colleges which once were the ex- 
clusive breeding grounds for Amer- 
ica’s ‘‘Voices of Freedom,’’ but in- 
frequently graduate such men today. 
It may be fair to say, that another 
stage in their natural history has over- 
taken them; and it remains, to let the 
natural process take its course, or to 
intervene therein. 

‘‘Our purpose,’’ said Mr. Conant 
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in appointing the Harvard University 
Committee on the ‘‘Objectives of a 
General Education in a Free Society’’ 
— ‘Our purpose is, to cultivate in 
the largest possible number of our 
future citizens an appreciation of both 
the responsibilities and the benefits 
which come to men because they are 
Americans, and are free.’’ 

Despite the crities, this is a purpose 
in American higher education, not 
only newly stated, but newly con- 
ceived. It is a purpose now newly 
required by the natural history of 
America and of American colleges. 
We now rightly propose to modify the 
‘‘natural’’ cycle that, in institutions 
as in men, leads with all of the rapid- 
ity of the ‘‘natural’’ order, from 
birth through youthful vigor, through 
maturity to senescence and to death. 

For my introduction, I quoted from 
the Book of a certain sect of the social 
sciences. I should like to quote again 
from that Book: 


The whole matter may be summed up in 
this general statement: history interprets, 
natural science explains. It is upon the in- 
terpretation of the facts of experience that 
we formulate our creeds and found our 
faiths. Our explanations of phenomena, 
on the other hind, are the basis for tech- 
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nique and practical devices for controlling 
nature and human nature, man and the 


physical world. 


Interpretations leading to faith; 
explanations leading to techniques. 
It is not to forswear oneself, or the 
precepts of an infant science, to desire 
both pathways for the American col- 
lege. 

For we seek a revived dawn of con- 
science for those Americans who are 
to receive, in college, an education for 
political and social responsibility. 
Now this, of course, is to seek a Faith 
through Science, as the following of 
the American Faith brought Science. 

The end of the natural history of 
the American college is not yet; 
neither is the end of the national 
faith, or of its science, or that of the 
world beyond. If we have the intelli- 
gence and the will to intervene in the 
natural process effectively, the end 
shall be like unto the beginning. 

I find both best described in that 
thundering phrase on which the Faith 
and the Science of this Nation rests: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal, and are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 


alienable rights, 








Some Recent United States Supreme Court Decisions 
Affecting the Rights of Negro Workers 


C. A. CHICK 


In writing on any subject it is very 
important that one should make clear 
to one’s readers just what the sub- 
ject includes and the definition of par- 
ticular terms that may be used in the 
paper. The words ‘‘recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court’’ 
have reference to some of the decisions 
of the Court since 1933. The term 
‘‘Negro workers,’’ is not confined to 
industrial workers alone, but to all 
Negroes who work for a wage or a 
salary, that is, the ‘‘white collar 
workers’’ — professional workers, as 
well as common laborers. 


RACIAL PREJUDICES AFFECTING 
Necro WORKERS 


This is not a research paper on 
racial prejudices. Neither is it a re- 
search paper on the attitudes of labor 
organizations toward Negro workers. 
However, in as much as the cases re- 
viewed developed directly or indirect- 
ly out of racial prejudices, I feel that 
it is not amiss to say something in this 
discussion regarding racial prejudices 
as reflected in the attitudes of labor 
organizations toward Negro workers. 

The American Federation of Labor 
officially claims not to discriminate 
against any worker because of his race 
or creed. In its early history it lived 
up to this policy to a reasonable de- 
gree. It even expelled, or refused to 
admit to membership, locals which 
had racial discriminatory clauses in 
their constitution.! 


18terling Spero and Abram L. Harris, 
The Black Worker—The Negro and the La- 
bor Movement. New York: Columbia Uni- 
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Many of the locals, even though 
they removed the discriminatory 
clauses from their constitutions, still 
practiced racial discrimination. One 
way by which many of the locals con- 
tinue to practice racial discrimination 
in membership admittance is simply 
an understanding among the white 
members of the locals not to submit 
the name of a Negro for membership.” 

Northrup states that the racial pol- 
icies of the American trade unions 
vary from outright exclusion of Ne- 
groes by some organizations to full 
acceptance of them with all privileges 
of membership by others. However, 
he holds the opinion that the Congress 
for Industrial Organization is more 
liberal toward Negro workers than the 
American Federation of Labor. Says 
he: 

Thus far there can be little doubt that 
the Congress for Industrial Organization 
and its constituent unions have sedulously 
adhered to this nondiscrimination policy 
in organizing Negroes. Of course this is 
not to say that colored workers have never 
been accorded unfair treatment by either 
CIO members or local unions, but insofar 
as this writer has been able to determine 
no National CIO Union excludes Negroes 
from membership nor segregates its colored 
members into Jim Crow local unions.3 


New Necro ALLIANCE AGAINST 
SANITARY GROCERY Company? 


On March 28, 1938, the Court ren- 


versity Press, p. 87 and Herbert R. North- 
rup, Organized Labor and the Negro, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1944, p. 8. 

2Tbid., p. 89 and p. 8. 

3Herbert R. Northrup, Organized Labor 
and the Negro, p. 14. 

4303 U. S. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, pp. 552-564. 
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dered a decision which is certain to 
have profound and far-reaching social 
and economic implications on the 
rights of Negro workers. 

The case developed from the activ- 
ities of the New Negro Alliance of 
Washington, D. C., an association of 
Negroes organized for the mutual im- 
provement of its members and promo- 
tion of civic, educational, benevolent 
and charitable enterprises. This or- 
ganization requested the Sanitary 
Grocery Company to adopt a policy of 
employing Negro clerks, in the course 
of personnel changes, in certain 
stores of the company patronized 
largely by Negroes. The company re- 
fused this request. Because of this 
refusal the organization placed a 
picket in front of one of the Com- 
pany’s stores in a Negro district. The 
picket carried a placard reading: ‘‘Do 
Your Part! Buy Where You Can 
Work! No Negroes Work Here!’’ 

The Sanitary Grocery Company 
sought relief in the District Courts of 
Washington, D. C. which granted an 
injunction restraining the picketing 
and held that the case did not involve 
or grow out of a labor dispute within 
the meanings of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.5 The Cireuit Court of Appeals 
affirmed the decision of the District 
Court. Whereupon the Negro Alliance 
carried the case to the Supreme 
Court.® 

Contrary to the District Court and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals the Su- 
preme Court held that the case did 
involve a labor dispute in which the 
Negro organization and its officers 
were interested. Said the Court: 





5See Infra., note 7. 


5303 U. 8. pp. 559-560. 


The Court of Appeals thought that the 
dispute was not a labor dispute within the 
meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Act? 
because it did not involve terms and con- 
ditions of employment, such as wages, 
hours, unionization, and that the trial 
Court, therefore, had jurisdiction to issue 
the injunction. We think the conclusion 
that the dispute was not a labor dispute 
within the meaning of the Act, because it 
did not involve terms and conditions of 
employment in the sense of wages, hours, 
unionization or betterment of working 
conditions is erroneous.® 


Moreover the Court definitely recog- 
nized the racial issue involved in the 


case: 


Race discrimination by an employer may 
reasonably be deemed more unfair and less 
excusable than discrimination against 
workers on the ground of union affiliation. 
There is no justification in the terms of 
the Act for limiting its definition of labor 
disputes and cases arising therefrom by 
excluding those which arise with respect 
to discrimination in terms and conditions of 
employment, based upon differences of 
race or color.® 


The Supreme Court maintained 
that the District Court erred in not 
complying with the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act.!® 

Concluding the Case, the Court 
said: 


“The decree must be reversed and the 
ease remanded to the District Court for 
further proceedings in the conformity with 
this opinion.”1!1 

The profound and far-reaching so- 
cial and economic implications in- 
volved in the above case are not very 


TUnited States Statutes at Large. United 
States Government Printing Office. Title 
XLVII, Chap. 90, Section II, p. 70 and 
Section XII, page 73. 

8303 U. S. pp. 559-560. 

%Tbid., p. 563. 

100 nited States Statutes at Large, chap- 
ter 90, Section I, p. 70. 

11303 U. S. p. 563. 
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difficult to see. Had the Supreme 
Court sustained the decisions of the 
District Court and the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals, it would have seriously 
handicapped the endeavors of Ne- 
groes to secure a right to work in 
establishments whose trade is largely 
from Negroes. It is a well known fact 
that in many parts of the country, 
North as well as South, Negroes have 
gained employment by bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the employer as they 
were doing with the Sanitary Grocery 
Company. Had the Supreme Court 
sustained the decisions of the lower 
courts, inasmuch as decisions of the 
Supreme Court become the law for 
future similar cases, Negroes would 
have lost entirely this very effective 
technique (picketing) of bringing 
pressure to bear on employers for a 
right to work where they patronize in 
large numbers. Moreover, employers 
of establishments with large numbers 
of Negro patrons, knowing the Court’s 
decision will, in the future, be more 
inclined to give proper respect to re- 
quests of Negroes for employment. 

It is very significant that the Court 
based its decision upon the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. Had the Court ruled 
that there must be the relation of em- 
ployer-employee before one received 
protection from the Act, such a de- 
cision would have been a serious set- 
back to Negroes, for in that case there 
would be no Federal protection pre- 
vious to employment. 


TayLor AGAINST GrEoRGIA!” 


Many of the Southern states have, 
or have had, laws known as ‘‘ peonage 


12315 U. S. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, pp. 25-31. 


laws.’’ In brief, such laws state that 
anyone who borrows money or things 
of value from another promising at 
the time of the borrowing to work for 
the lender until the value received is 
paid, and who fails or refuses to work 
as promised without good and suffi- 
cient reasons has committed a mis- 
demeanor. If the borrower is proved 
‘‘guilty,’’ which is usually the case, 
the courts will compel him to perform 
the work as promised or return the 
value received or go to prison. <Ac- 
tually what happens in most cases, 
the borrower is forced to work for the 
lender until he (the lender) is ‘‘satis- 
fied.’’* 


The case of Taylor against Georgia 
developed from the following situ- 
ation: R. L. Hardie claimed that 
Taylor borrowed $19.50 from him, 
promising at the time of the advance 
that he (Taylor) would work for him 
at the rate of $1.25 per day until he 
had earned $19.50. Hardie claimed 
that Taylor did not perform the work 
promised nor did he return the money. 
Thereupon, Taylor was indicted and 
convicted under the Georgia law" in 
the Superior Court of Wilkinson 
County. 

Claiming that his conviction was a 
violation of the State and Federal 
Constitutions, Taylor appealed the 
ease to the state Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court sustained the decision 
of the lower court. 

It should be pointed out that Har- 
die was the only State witness at the 
trial of Taylor. But this was sufficient 
evidence for conviction under the 


18Georgia Code 1933 Atlanta: The Harri- 
son Company, Chapter 26, Part I, Sections 
415-416, pp. 819-820. 

14See infra, note 13. 
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Georgia law.” Taylor could not tes- 
tify under oath!® for himself, but was 
permitted to make an unsworn state- 
ment for himself in which he gen- 
erally denied that he had made such 
an agreement with Hardie. 

The case was finally argued before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States!?7 which reversed the decisions 
of the Georgia Courts. The Court, 
basing its decision on the thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution and 
the Act of Congress, March 2, 1867,7* 


said: 


“Peonage is a form of involuntary servi- 
tude within the meaning of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, and the Act of Congress of 
March 2, 1867 is an appropriate implemen- 
tation of that Amendment... 

A state Statute making it a crime for 
any person to contract with another to 
perform services of any kind, and there- 
upon obtain in advance money or other 
things of value, with intent not to per- 
form such service and providing further, 
that failure to perform the service, or to 
return the money, without good and suffi- 
cient cause, shall be deemed presumptive 
evidence of intent, at the time of making 
the contract, not to perform such service, 
held violative of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment and the Act of 1867.19 


The Court concluded by saying: 


We think that the sections of the Georgia 
Code upon which this conviction rests are 
repugnant to the Thirteenth Amendment 
and to the Act of 1867, and that the con- 
viction must, therefore, be reversed.29 


The social and economic implica- 
tions of the above decision are certain 





ae Code 1983, Chapter 38, pp. 1127- 


167 bid, 

l7§ee supra, note 12. 

1813th Amendment, Section I, United 
States Constitution. 

19315 U. S., p. 29. 

207bid., p. 31 


to have significant results. The de- 
cision virtually repeals the peonage 
laws of the Southern states. Thus 
those who have indicted people under 
such laws will be more hesitant in the 
future to appeal to the courts in such 
matters. Whereas the peonage laws 
are not supposed to be racial or dis- 
criminatory it is well understood that 
such laws have affected Negroes more 
than they have members of any other 
race. 


STEELE Against LovuIsvILLE* 
AND 
NASHVILLE RaAmroaD CoMPANY et al 
AND 


TUNSTALL AGAINST BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND 
ENGINEMEN eft al?” 


These two cases involve two differ- 
ent railroads and two different locals 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. However, 
they are so very similar, and since the 
Court virtually repeated in the Tun- 
stall case what it had already said: in 
the Steele case, I am discussing the 
two cases under one heading. 

Steele is a fireman on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. Tunstall is a 
fireman on the Norfolk and Southern 
Railroad. The respective locals of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen are the bargaining 
agents for all the employees in this 
craft. Neither Steele nor Tunstall 
can become members of the locals that 
arrange with the railroads the condi- 
tions under which they must work. 


21323 U. S. Washington: United States 


Government Prinving Office, 1945, pp. 192- 
209. 
227bid., pp. 210-214. 
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These locals through various agree- 
ments with their respective employers 
(the above-named railroads), had 
perfected schemes whereby the Negro 
firemen were gradually being driven 
out of the better runs and were being 
placed on longer-hour, night, holiday, 
and freight runs and shifting engine 
jobs about the yards—the least satis- 
factory and the least paying jobs. In 
other words, the locals worked out 
plans that would ultimately force out 
of the employ of the Southern rail- 
roads all of their Negro employees in 
this craft. 

The locals could not be appealed to 
by the Negro workers. No notice was 
served on the Negro firemen nor any 
opportunity given them to be heard 
on the agreements submitted to the 
railroads. In fact, the orders were 
put into effect before their existence 
was disclosed to the Negro firemen. 


Finally Steele sought relief for him- 
self and other Negro firemen in the 
State Court of Alabama, while Tun- 
stall sought relief in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court. The lower State Court of 
Alabama dismissed the Steele case and 
the State Supreme Court sustained 
its decision. The Federal District 
Court dismissed the Tunstall case for 
want of jurisdiction and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit sustained its decision.”* 


Both cases finally reached the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
The Court said in so many words that 
the action of the locals, the Railroads, 
and of the State, and lower Federal 
Courts in upholding them were con- 
trary to the Railway Labor Act of 


231 bid., pp. 192-213. 
24See supra, notes 21 and 22. 
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May 20, 1926, which is a Federal 
Statute.*® Said the Court: 


The Railway Labor Act imposes on labor 
organizations, acting by authority of the 
Statute as the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative of a craft or class of railway 
employees, the duty to represent all the 
employees in the craft without discrimina- 
tion because of their race, and the courts 
have jurisdiction to protect the minority 
of the craft or class from the violation of 
such obligation.26 


The Court, however, did not rule 
that the Negro firemen must be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Brother- 
hood. Many of us were hoping that 
it would make such a ruling. On that 
point said the Court: 


While the Statute does not deny to such 
a bargaining labor organization the right 
to determine eligibility to its membership, 
it does require the union in collective 
bargaining and in making contracts with 
the carrier, to represent non-union or 
minority union members of the craft with- 
out hostile discrimination, fairly, impar- 
tially and in good faith.27 


The Court concluded by saying: 
‘“‘The judgment is accordingly re- 
versed and remanded for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion.”8 

With reference to the actions of the 
Brotherhood and the railroads in the 
Tunstall case the Court simply stated 
its decision in the Steele Case. How- 
ever, in the Tunstall case there was an 
additional question before the Court, 
namely, whether or not the Federal 
Courts had jurisdiction in such cases. 
On that issue the Court said: 


25United States Code, Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. Title 45, 
Chapter 8, Section 152, p. 3803. 

26323 U. S. p. 199. 
277 bid., p. 204. 
28] bid., p. 207. 
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The Federal Courts have jurisdiction to 
entertain a nondiversity suit in which 
petitioner, a railway employee subject to 
the Railway Labor Act seeks remedies by 
injunction and award of damages for the 
failure of the union bargaining represen- 
tative of his craft to perform the duty im- 
posed on it by the Act, to represent peti- 
tioner and other members of his craft 
without discrimination because of race.”9 


And again more explicitly on that 
point the Court said: 


“The right asserted by the petitioner is 
derived from the duty imposed by the Rail- 
way Labor Act on the bargaining repre- 
sentative and is a Federal Right implied 
from the Statute and the policy it has 
adopted.”30 


The decisions of the Court in the 
Steele and Tunstall cases are certain 
to have significant effects on the Ne- 
gro workers’ relations with organized 
labor as well as with employers. In 
both cases the Court emphatically 
ruled that a labor organization which 
has been recognized as the exclusive 
bargaining representative for a par- 
ticular craft must represent in good 
faith all the employees of that craft 
or class or unit being represented. 
As a result of this ruling it may be 
expected that in the future employ- 
ers will be more considerate of the 
rights of Negro workers. Moreover, 
it may be expected in the future that 
organized labor will be more consid- 
erate of Negro workers. It should be 
emphatically pointed out that the 
railroads concerned did not in the 
least resist the unfair treatment that 
the Brotherhood accorded the Negro 
workers of the craft. 

The repercussions of the decision 
will be felt in a large number of 





297bid., p. 212. 
MIbid., p. 213. 
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strongly unionized industries. Negro 
workers in the future in such indus- 
tries may reasonably expect a greater 
degree of security, more respect for 
their seniority rights including better 
chances for promotions, and therefore, 
better pay. 

As the railroads more and more put 
into use engines using electricity or 
oil, the position of locomotive firemen 
will become less tiresome and, there- 
fore, more desirable to white workers. 
Without the protection of the courts 
Negroes would soon be forced out of 
these positions. 

It is also significant that the Court 
ruled that organized labor bargaining 
collectively with railroads, is under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. 
It is common knowledge that Negroes 
have a greater chance for justice in 
the Federal Courts than they do in 
many of the State Courts. 

However, the Court did not go as 
far in these two cases as many people 
had wished. The Court did not rule 
that the Brotherhood must admit Ne- 
gro locomotive firemen to membership 
in the locals. All that the Court said 
was that the Brotherhood must bar- 
gain for the Negro locomotive firemen 
fairly and justly. But as long as Ne- 
gro locomotive firemen are not ad- 
mitted to membership in the Brother- 
hood it will be very doubtful of their 
receiving justice at the hands of the 
Brotherhood. As long as the Negro 
locomotive firemen cannot attend 
meetings of the locals there will be so 
many subtle ways by which the locals 
can discriminate against them. As the 
situation now stands whenever the 
Negro locomotive firemen feel that 
they are being discriminated against 
the only redress they have is to ap- 
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peal to the courts. A particular case 
may remain in court for several years. 
In addition to being slow in their 
procedures as well as financially ex- 
pensive, the courts will not be able 
to prove many of the discriminatory 
acts of the Brotherhood against the 
Negro members of the craft. In spite 
of the possibility of the Brotherhoods 
being able to continue their discrimi- 
natory practices against Negro mem- 
bers of the craft, and in spite of the 
slow and costly procedures of the 
courts, the Court held to its old 
philosophy of ‘‘saparate but equal 
facilities. ’’ 

As long as the Negro locomotive 
firemen are excluded from full mem- 
bership in the Brotherhood, it is cer- 
tain to cast an inferior status upon 
them and, moreover, it will affect their 
efficiency. 

Separate facilities generally result 
in inferior facilities for the minority 
group affected.*!_ A quotation from 
Konvitz, even though it refers to edu- 
cation rather than labor, fits in well 
with the above discussion. 

The Supreme Court has always spoken of 
separate but equal facilities. It is well 
known, however, that separate schools, 
lead not only to inferior status but also 


to inferior facilities. Whenever there is 
segregation the Negro is cheated.32 


OVERALL SociAL AND Economic 
IMPLICATIONS 


In addition to the specific social and 
economic implications affecting the 
rights of Negro workers, in the cases 


31Raymond P. Alexander, ‘‘The Upgrad- 
ing of the Negro Status by Supreme Court 
Decisions.’’ The Journal of Negro History. 
30:2, April, 1945, pp. 117-149. 

32Milton B. Konvitz, ‘‘A Nation within 
a Nation—The Negro and the Supreme 
Court,’’ The American Scholar, 11:2, Winter 
1941-42, pp. 67-78. 
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reviewed in this manuscript, there are 
certain overall social and economic 
implications applicable to all the 
cases, 


It is very significant that all of the 
eases reviewed, were pleaded by Ne- 
gro attorneys. The winning of im- 
portant cases** in the Supreme Court 
will greatly enhance the prestige of 
the Negro attorney. Negroes in the 
past have been slow to use Negro 
lawyers. Not that they doubted the 
Negro lawyer’s ability, but they felt 
that the Negro lawyer did not stand a 
great chance of winning a case in the 
‘‘white man’s court.’’ But Negro 
lawyers have pleaded in all of the 
cases reviewed in this discussion. Ne- 
groes in the future should have less 
apprehension about employing a Ne- 
gro lawyer. 

Also it should be pointed out that 
in the past Negroes have been very 
slow to resort to the courts. This atti- 
tude was due to several things: lack 
of funds, lack of an interested attor- 
ney, lack of knowledge of court pro- 
cedure, but mostly it was due to a 
strong feeling on the part of Negroes 
that there was no justice even in the 
courts for Negroes. But because of the 
recent favorable decisions from the 
highest Court in the country, it should 
be expected that in the future Negroes 
will more readily appeal to the courts 
for justice. By the same token those 
who in the past have taken advantage 
of Negroes will be less likely to do so 
in the future. 


33It should not be concluded that because 
Negroes received favorable decisions, OF 
won their cases, in all the cases reviewed in 
this paper, that they always get favorable 
decisions in all such cases. This paper does 
not claim to have reviewed all such cases 
which went before the Court since 1933. 

















In general, court decisions establish 
strong precedents for future décisions 
of courts in similar cases. The con- 
struction placed upon a Federal 
Statute by the Federal Courts is bind- 
ing upon State Courts.** 

It appears that we may reasonably 
expect the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court to have the same results 
in the field of labor that the ‘‘Scotts- 
boro Case’’*® had with reference to 
jury service by Negroes in the trial 


84Walter E. Spahs and Rienhart J. Swen- 
son, Methods and Status of Scientific. Re- 
searoh. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1930, Chapter 9, p. 211. 

35294 U.S. Washington: U. 8. Gov. Print- 
ing Office, 1935, pp. 587-599. 
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of Negroes or the ‘‘Gaines’ Case’’* 
had in the field of education. 

Following favorable decisions by 
the Court in the first of these two 
famous cases, certain sections of the 
country which had not used Negro 
jurymen have since then frequently 
used them on the trial jury, as well as 
on the grand jury. A favorable de- 
cision in the second of the two cases 
resulted in a goodly number of the 
Southern states making at least a 
gesture at graduate and professional 
courses in their State Colleges for 
Negroes. 


36305 U. S. Washington: U. 8. Gov. Print- 
ing Office, 1938, p. 337. 





The Negro as a Subject of University Research in 1946 


Euis O. Knox 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its original pronouncement 
by the French philosopher La Cha- 
lotais in 1763, the ‘‘Doctrine of In- 
definite Perfectability’’ has been fre- 
quently reasserted by statesmen and 
scholars. During the post-Civil War 
era of the nineteenth century its prin- 
ciples were formally advanced by a 
leading American educator reflecting 
upon the potentialities of the recently 
emancipated freedmen, who stated 
“«’,. America cannot expect to raise 
a subservient minority to its intellec- 
tual peerage, and expect it to remain 
subservient. ’’ 

College research has rendered the 
meaning of this principle increasingly 
significant in recent years. For fif- 
teen years the author has published 
annually a detailed report on research 
studies incident to the Negro which 
were completed in American univer- 
sities. During that period a total of 
2,535 masters’ theses and 359 doctors’ 
dissertations have been completed. 
Therefore, a total of 2,894 separate 
research contributions pertinent to 
the Negro have been furnished Amer- 
ica through its university libraries 
during the past decade and a half. 
Furthermore, approximately 85 per 
cent of the total contributors were 
definitely identified as Negro authors, 
with the probability that this per- 
centage would be slightly higher if 
more accurate means of racial identity 
of authors could be established. 

However, regardless of the limita- 
tions of this series of studies, two as- 
sertions are in order. First, an in- 
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creasing number of Negroes are con- 
tinually receiving the benefits of post- 
baccalaureate collegiate education, 
and second, an increasing number of 
research contributions incident to the 
Negro is continually being produced. 
Regarding the latter, doubtless many 
of the studies were of greater value as 
a learning process for novitiate re- 
searchers, than because of their intrin- 
sic worth as contributions to knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless, the potentialities 
of even apprentice research for ad- 
vancing human welfare must not be 
overlooked, and will become more 
apparent when university research 
ceases to be considered merely as a 
‘‘means’’ for securing a graduate de- 
gree, and both the process and prod- 
uct are directed toward values in- 
herent to genuine research. 

Also, university research could 
profit from the discipline of both re- 
gional and national coordination. 
The benefits of coordination have long 
been evidenced by the National Re- 
search Council, and during the recent 
war by the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. This is also 
assumed by the proponents of a Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the estab- 
lishment of which was recommended 
last year by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 4di- 
rector of OSRD and supported by 
three separate bills in the 79th Con- 
gress, sponsored by Senators Kilgore 
and Magnuson and Congressman 
Mills. The legislative measures would 
provide, on a nationwide basis, 4 
a reservoir of future American re- 
searchers and make available scholar- 
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ships and fellowships for which every 
high school and college ‘‘science’’ stu- 
dent would be eligible. It is intended 
that such scientific studies include all 
health and welfare issues in America, 
including labor, housing and food 
issues. 

Such national legislative proposals 
harbinger a veritable new deal for 
university research with numberless 
opportunities for cooperation and co- 
ordination with a National Science 
Foundation program. And, if for no 
other reason than that a minority 
group in any social order presents a 
legion of problems, some in common 
with the dominant group and some 
unique to itself, research incident to 
the Negro should greatly profit from 
such proposals. 

Finally, it is much less important 
that there exists promise of a larger 
area of opportunities for Negro 
scholars and researchers, than that 
America will be afforded opportu- 
nities for enriched understandings of 
the values of more thoroughly know- 
ing and more beneficially living with 
its minority groups, who may remain 
a minority, but are not destined to 
remain subservient. La Chalotois 
found such realizations portentous 
nearly two centuries ago; Americans 
can ill-afford to find them less so to- 
day. 


RESEARCH INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO 


Each year since 1932, when the 
first issue of the Journal of Negro 
Education appeared, the editorial 
board has sponsored a review of 
graduate research pertinent to the 
Negro. Each October every American 
university or college which confers 
graduate degrees is requested to re- 


port on the masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations which were ac- 
cepted during the academic terms of 
the preceding school year in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for an 
advanced degree. The responses, in- 
elusive of commencement programs 
and detailed abstracts, are carefully 
examined for research studies incident 
to the Negro. If necessary, requests 
for additional information are made 
and to the extent that time and other 
facilities permit, each research study 
is carefully abstracted. The coopera- 
tion received on the part of local and 
other university officials has been in- 
creasingly gratifying each year since 
the beginning of this series of re- 
ports.! 

Annually each Spring issue of the 
Journal of Negro Education, with the 
single exception of the Fall issue of 
1946, presents a critical study of the 
university research completed during 
the previous year.* This is the fif- 
teenth study in this series, and is 
characterized by a brief analytical 
discussion with tabular representa- 
tions, and a summary of the findings. 


PURPOSE 


This study has a two-fold ebjective. 
It is concerned first with an analysis 
of the number and types of studies, 


1For competent cooperation in the office 
work of the current study the author ex- 
presses appreciation to Misses Madlyn G. 
Williams and Sara K. Berry, and Mrs. Della 
Kevil Cunningham, Howard University 
Graduate School Fellows; also, to the pub- 
lishers of the following for a checking 
source: The Association of Research Li- 
braries, Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1945-46. (Edited by 
Arnold H. Trotier.) New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1946. 

2See previous Spring issues, beginning 
April, 1933, and the Fall, 1946 issue of The 
Journal of Negro Education. 
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universities sponsoring research by 
states, racial character of the univer- 
sities submitting studies, geographical 
location of the universities, racial 
identity of the authors, distribution 
of the research by subject matter 
fields, and the resultant trends evi- 
denced. Secondly, it seeks to assist 
the researcher in locating the findings 
and conclusions of research relative 
to the Negro by providing a complete 
bibliography of masters’ theses and 
doctors’ dissertations for the year 
1946. Thereby, it is hoped to encourage 
a more manifest interest in research 
in this realm, and an increased realiza- 
tion of the contribution to be made 
by thorough and scientific studies of 
the Negro on the part of competent 
scholars and social agencies. 


NumBer oF STUDIES 


For the year 1946, American col- 
leges and universities reported a total 
of. 308 research studies pertinent to 
the Negro. Of these, 37 are doctors’ 
dissertations and 271 are masters’ 
théses. Table I presents a summary 
of the number of studies reported by 
years since 1932. It reveals that from 
1932 to 1946, inclusive, a total of 
2,894 dissertations and theses were 
completed, including 359 doctors’ 
dissertations, and 2,535 masters’ 
theses. 

An examination ef the figures for 
the last two years reveals a significant 
increase of eighty-two in the total 
number of studies; however, this in- 
crease is due for the most part to the 
increase of eighty-one in the number 
of masters’ theses, since the figure for 
doctors’ dissertations shows an in- 
crease of only one over last year. The 
number of masters’ theses written in 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DocrTors’ 
DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 
TO THE NEGRO FOR A FIFTEEN- 











YEAR PERIOD 

Masters’ Doctors’ 
Year Theses Dissertations Total 
1932 cee 12 76 
| i bes 122 
| Sie | | 12 113 
en 17 139 
1936. meee 20 181 
Pome fe SA 149 19 168 
| eile eee SAS el 198 23 221 
ingot oi 182 
fom ae 25 237 
ees 2 31 316 
eee eee 30 257 
ee... SBE 31 196 
ie... TR 28 152 
12s CD 36 226 
i SESS Sed 271 37 308 
Total... SS8G 359 2,894 





1946 is greater than that reported for 
any year since 1941, and the total 
number of studies is second only to 
the total of 316 studies reported in 
1941. The number of doctors’ dis- 
sertations is the largest to be reported 
during any year since the beginning 
of this series of studies in 1932. It 
is readily evident that the increase in 
post-war collegiate enrollments is the 
major factor responsible for the en- 
larged total reported in 1946, which 
evidences the acceleration of a trend 
which accompanied the termination of 
the war. However, it is hoped that 
the post-war trend may also reveal an 
enhanced appreciation of the value of 
research incident to the Negro. 


UNIVERSITIES SPONSORING RESEARCH 
BY STATES 


During the year 1946, fifty-nine 
different colleges and universities in 


the United States contributed to this 


investigation by reporting theses and 
dissertations completed on subjects 
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incident to the Negro. This shows a 
slight decrease from last year’s figure 
which was 61. A complete picture by 
states of the masters’ and doctors’ 
studies reported from each college 
and university for the year 1946 is 
presented in Table II. As was true 
last year, Atlanta University in Geor- 
gia reported the largest number of 
studies incident to the Negro. There 
are several states in which at least one 
institution has sponsored studies on 
the Negro each year since the begin- 
ning of this series of investigations in 
1932. These states are California, 
Georgia, [Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. 


RaciaL CHARACTER OF STUDENT 
Bopres or UNIVERSITIES 


Of the fifty-nine institutions repre- 
sented in Table II, only ten are at- 
tended primarily by Negro students. 
These schools reported a combined 
total of 196 masters’ theses on topics 
incident to the Negro, or 63.63 per 
cent of the total studies reported. 
These 196 theses were distributed 
among the schools as follows: Alabama 
State Teachers College, twenty-one; 
Howard University, twenty-nine; At- 
lanta University, eighty-seven; Lin- 
coln University (Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri), two; Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina, one; 
North Carolina State College, three; 
Fisk University, thirteen; Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial College, 
five; Prairie View University, twenty- 
four; and Virginia State College, 
eleven. 


A total of fourteen Negro colleges 
confer the master’s degree, although 
no study incident to the Negro was 
reported to have been completed in 
1946 by Hampton Institute, Xavier, 
Houston College for Negroes or Tus- 
kegee. At present no Negro institu- 
tion confers the doctor’s degree. 

The fifteen institutions reporting 
from the Southern or border states 
which do not admit Negro students, 
Florida State College for Women, 
University of Florida, University of 
Georgia, Louisiana State University, . 
St. Louis University, University of 
Missouri, Washington University, 
Duke University, University of North 
Carolina, University of Oklahoma, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
University of Tennessee, Vanderbilt 
University, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, and the University of Vir- 
ginia, reported a total of twenty-five 
studies, four of which were doctors’ 
dissertations. The total for the segre- 
gated institutions was only 8.11 per 
cent of the total studies reported. 

The remaining thirty-four institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro, as well as white students, 
and are representative of some of the 
largest institutions in the United 
States. This group is responsible for 
a combined total of eighty-seven 
studies of which fifty-four are mas- 
ters’ theses and thirty-three are doc- 
tors’ dissertations. Therefore, colleges 
and universities permitting mixed 
student bodies produced 28.24 per 
cent of the total studies reported. It 
is significant to note that all except 
four of the doctors’ dissertations re- 
ported in 1946 were written in institu- 
tions with mixed racial student bodies. 
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TABLE II 



























































NUMBER OF DocToRS’ DISSERTATIONS AND MASTERS’ THESES ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE a 
NxGro REPORTED IN 1946 BY STATES AND UNIVERSITIES on 
Ne 
States and Universities Masters’ Doctors’ Total 36 
37 
Alabama 35 
1, State Teachers College (Montgomery)* ==» 2 0 21 39 
Arizona No 
cementite a ne Oe 0 1 4 
California 4] 
8. University of California (Berkeley) ~~~... 1 0 1 42 
4. University of California (Los Angeles) - 1 0 1 43 
Colorado Oh 
5. Colorado A. & M. College -.................. cal Aa at chs ly 4 0 4 44 
Crap meet OF SOOIORINO 2a, 0 1 45 
Connecticut 46 
7. Yale University 22 — 0 1 1 Ok 
District of Columbia 4 
8) Catliolis: University: 2 TS 0 3 Per 
Oh ioweed University” 2 0 29 48 
Florida bos 
10. Florida State College for Women 1 0 1 Ter 
11. University of Florida y | 0 1 50 
Georgia o 
ae | hes See CI | 0 87 53 
nie PETC OT SUMOTONR) oon es, 0 1 54 
Illinois . 
LO | ec ane mam, 0 1 ae 
15. Loyola University —....................- aa: | 0 1 se 
16; ortawestern: University: ———_—_____________.. 8 1 3 zs 
iy) omen OF Oimeago) 2 es 6 Vir 
18. University of Illinois vases 1 0 1 57 
Indiana a 
19. Indiana University 0 4 Wi 
Iowa 5 
RE ee Ce cS ee ¥ 7 
Kansas a? 
21. University of Kansas _.... . erctecewccatiinn Te 0 2 
22. University of Wichita -..... : oe: OE 0 1 
Louisiana 
oa ommane etate University. ———......_..__......_........... 8 0 3 
Massachusetts 
SE |, nc oe eo | 0 1 ( 
25. Harvard University -_................--...- : ice: 3 3 
Michigan esp 
Bier RE Of DRRONGAN nee, 1D 4 4 cor 
27:. Waygno University ss sie 0 2 
Mi the 
innesota 
28. University of Minnesota _...___ 1 1 2 als 
Missouri tio) 
COU OS cc eee ee a 0 2 
30. Saint Louis University —...._______ 1 0 1 ace 
31. University of Missouri-........-............. 0 2 2 gre 
32. Washington University —._... 1 0 1 Ste 
Nebraska 
33. University of Nebraska - eee See 0 1 1 Ne 
New Jersey of 
OT LC |, ae ac a eee ae, eee 1 0 1 the 
New York 


at 
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TABLE II.—Continued 
































States and Universities Masters’ Doctors’ Total 

New York—Continued 

LS OO ee eee Lee ae a TORRE 0 1 7 
Der semne Wee Ce ONMNE My) Gl 5 10 
38. Niagara University PETER SL ln ee em EEE Se NN ES I 0 1 
Se. St; Jon's University: ___._____.. le sete eee cates 1 0 l 
North Carolina { 

40. A. & T. College of North Carolina* ose 1 0 1 
nr SES UI a 1 0 1 
42. North Carolina College for ‘Negroes* cies Rat ee ae: 0 3 
43; University of North: Caroling, — CC 0 3 
Ohio 

44, Ohio State University - 8 4 12 
45. University of Akron 1 0 1 
46. University of Toledo - 1 1 
Oklahoma 

47. University of Oklahoma -_......_.__-...__.-_... 1 0 1 
Pennsylvania 

46; Pennsylvania: State University: ——...______________..___.... 0 1 ] 
49, University of Pennsylvania __ 1 2 3 
Tennessee 

50. A. & I. State College* 5 0 5 
51. Fisk University* _.. Cees LEO ee Se! | 0 13 
52. George Peabody College for “Teachers Poa tks Se coer ee a 2 2 
53. University of Tennessee -_....... ec te x 0 1 
54. Vanderbilt University 1 0 1 
Texas 

55. Prairie View University* vicina erences 24 0 24 
56. Southern Methodist University — fe See eS 5 0 5 
Virginia 

ba UaiveraiewrO® Vareinies NE 0 1 
fie, Wane Risater Cancer ne 11 0 11 
Wisconsin 

59. University of Wisconsin _. 0 1 1 

Jor oY ieee ces . 271 37 308 





*Primarily colored student body. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


Often university investigations, 
especially for the masters’ degree, are 
conducted in areas of local interest to 
the sponsoring institutions. Table IT 
also reveals the geographical distribu- 
tions of the colleges and universities 
according to commonly accepted geo- 
graphical sections of the United 
States. The three institutions in the 
New England states reported a total 
of five studies; eight institutions in 
the Middle Atlantic States reported 
@ total of twenty-one studies; two in- 


stitutions in the District of Columbia 
reported thirty-two studies; twenty- 
four institutions in the Southern 
States reported a total of 191 studies, 
fourteen institutions in the Middle 
West reported a total of fifty studies; 
and four institutions in the west re- 
ported nine studies. 

The Southern States reported the 
largest number of institutions. In the 
South, 191 or 62.01 per cent of the 
total number of studies were com- 
pleted including four doctors’ disser- 
tations. The Mid-Western region con- 
tributed 50 studies or 16.23 per cent 
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of the total, seventeen of which were 
doctors’ dissertations. The Southern 
geographical section (excluding the 
District of Columbia) includes nine 
Negro Colleges which produced 167 
of the 191 reported from that region. 


RacraL IDENTITY OF AUTHORS 


Table III indicates the racial iden- 
tity of the authors in 1945 and 1946. 
Of the 271 masters’ theses reported in 
1946, 237 authors were Negroes, 
thirty-one were white, and the racial 
identity of three was undetermined. 
Of the thirty-seven doctors disserta- 
tions, twenty authors were Negroes, 
fourteen authors were white and the 


TABLE III 


RaAcIAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MAS- 
TERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
on Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 
1945-1946 





Doctors’ 
Theses Dissertations 


1945 1946 1945 1946 
Negro - 4a 237 22 20 
White 20 31 3 14 
Unknown .. 34 3 1 3 


Masters’ 
Race 








racial identity of three was unknown. 
Negro students still contribute the 
largest number of masters’ and doc- 
tors’ investigations relative to the 
Negro. 

Of the authors of doctors’ disserta- 
tions whose racial identity was deter- 
mined, 88 per cent were Negroes in 
1945 and 54.05 per cent in 1946. Of 
the identified authors of masters’ the- 
ses, 87.17 per cent were Negroes in 
1945 and 88.42 per cent in 1946. The 
figures for doctors’ dissertations re- 
veal a significant change in the ratio 
of identified Negro and white authors 
during the past two years. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH 
By SuBJECTS 


In Table IV, we find that ten or 
more studies were completed in the 
fields of Education, Social Work, 
Sociology, Home Economics, History, 
and English. These six fields con- 
tribute 88.96 per cent of the total 
number of research studies. During 
1946 the percentage of the total 
studies sponsored by each of these six 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH STuDIEs INcTI- 
DENT TO THE NEGRO BY SUBJECTS 
For 1945 anp 1946 





Doctors’ Masters’ 


Department 1945 1946 1945 1946 





Agriculture 
Anatomy 
Art 
Drama 
Economics 
Education 





~ 


OSNSCSOFPFOF ORF OCOORNMANONOCS 


0 

1 
0 
6 
1 
13 
3 
5 
Home Economics .... 0 
Journalism 6 
Library Science bi 
Music 0 
0 

Physical Education . 0 
Political Science 2 
Psychology -............ 3 
Religion 2 
Romance Languages . 0 
Social Work 1 
a — 8 
Trades and Industries 0 


Total C2 ey: 





wo 
x 





departments was as follows: Educa- 
tion 39.61; Social Work 23.37 ; Sociol- 
ogy 11.36; Home Economics 3.24; 
History 6.16; and English 4.87. 

A comparison of the distribution of 
research by studies for 1945 and 1946 
indicates that during both years the 
greatest number of studies were com- 
pleted in the two subject matter fields 
of education and social studies. To 
a large extent this may be attributed 
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to the fact that most institutions have 
separate organizational units for these 
subjects, and curricula and plant 
facilities which encourage graduate 
studies in these fields. Then too, the 
course content of these subjects and 
their professional placement require- 
ments stimulate investigations in the 
realm of Negro life. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDIES 


A complete bibliography of the mas- 
ters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations, 
classified by subjects, will be included 
in the ‘‘Current Literature’’ section 
of a subsequent issue of the Jour- 
NAL. However, because of the signifi- 
cance of the doctors’ dissertations for 
informational as well as reference 
purposes, a list of the dissertations by 
states is presented below: 


Doctors’ DiIssERTATIONS 


Connecticut 


. ‘*The Place of the Negro in the Evolu- 
tion of American Theatre, 1767-1940.’’ 
(Yale University.) Art. 


Tilinois 


. **The Negro in Northwestern Brazil: 
A Study in Acculturation.’’ (North- 
western University.) Social Sciences. 

. ‘*Changes in Race Accommodation in a 
Southern Community.’’ (University of 
Chicago.) Sociology. 

. ‘*Problems of Negro Public High- 
School Libraries in Selected Southern 
Cities.’’ (University of Chicago.) Li- 
brary Science. 

- ‘fSome Correlates of Progress in 
Equalizing Educational Opportunities 
for Negroes in Southeastern States.’’ 
(University of Chicago.) Education. 

3. ‘*The All Negro Society in Oklahoma.’’ 
(University of Chicago.) Sociology. 

Iowa 
. ‘*The Negro Author’s Use of Propa- 


ganda in Imaginative Literature.’’ 
(University of Iowa.) Art. 


Massachusetts 


. **A Racial Analysis of Montenegro.’’ 


(Harvard University.) Social Sciences. 


. *£A Sociocultural Study of the Cape 


Coloured People of South Africa and 
the American Negro.’’ (Harvard Uni- 
versity.) Sociology. 


. **Guidance in Negro Landgrant Col- 


leges.’’ (Harvard University.) Hduca- 
tion. 


Michigan 


. ‘*Factors Associated with Negro Un- 


employment in Urban United States.’’ 
(University of Michigan.) Sociology. 


. ‘Negro Slavery in the North. Its Legal 


and Constitutional Aspects.’’ (Univer- 
sity of Michigan.) History. 


. *fSocial Attitudes in Five Contem- 


porary Southern Novelists: Erskine 
Caldwell, William Faulkner, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Caroline Gordon and T. 8. Strib- 
ling.’’ (University of Michigan.) Eng- 
lish Literature. 


. ‘*The Academic Status of the Litera- 


ture of the American Negro: A Descrip- 
tion and Analysis of Curriculum Inclu- 
sions and Teaching Practices.’’ (Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) Education. 


Minnesota 


. ‘Slavery in Alabama.’’ (University of 


Minnesota.) History. 


Missouri 


. ‘*The Education of the Negro in Mis- 


souri.’’ (University of Missouri.) Kdu- 
cation. 


. **The History of Education in Libe- 


ria.’’ (University of Missouri.) Hduca- 
tion, 
Nebraska 


. ‘Activities and Training of Louisiana 


Negro High School Teachers.’’ (Uni- 
versity of Nebraska.) Hducation, 


New York 
‘*A Study of the Relative Effectiveness 
of Selected Teaching Procedures in the 
Modification of Children’s Attitudes to- 
ward the Negro,’’ (New York Univer- 
sity.) Education. 


. ‘*History of Education in Nigeria.’’ 


(New York University.) Education. 





. ‘*The Slave 
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. ‘*Selected Readings by Negro Authors 
for the Young Adolescent.’’ (New York 
University.) Education. 

. ‘*Soecial Guidance Needs in the Secon- 
dary Negro Schools, Cleveland County, 
North Carolina.’’ (New York Univer- 
sity.) Education. 
Narrative: 
American Literary History.’’ 
York University.) English. 
‘¢Meeting Needs Through a Democratic 
Process of Edueation.’’ (Teachers Col- 


Its Place in 
(New 


lege, Columbia University.) Education. 
. ‘Seasonal Farm Labor in the United 
States, with Special Reference to Hired 
Workers in Fruit and Vegetable and Su- 
gar Beet Production.’’ (Columbia Uni- 
versity.) Economics. 

. ‘“The Wages of Farm and Factory La- 


borers, 1914-44.’? (Columbia Univer- 


sity.) Economics. 
. ‘A Program of Education in Agricul- 
ture for Negroes of. Missouri Based 
upon an Analysis of Economic Factors 
and of Social Activities of Negroes in 
Selected Communities in Southeast Mis- 
souri.’? (Cornell University.) Educa- 
tion. 

Ohio 
. ‘Industrial Education for Negroes in 
Ohio.’’? (Ohio State University.) Edu- 
cation. 
. ‘*Racial Humor: A Value Analysis.’’ 
(Ohio State University.) Psychology. 
. §*Slavery and Emancipation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1801-1862.’’ (Ohio 
State University.) History. 
. **The Negro and Fusion Politics in 
North Carolina, 1895-1901.’’ (Ohio 
State University.) History. 


Pennsylvania 


. ‘*The Law and Education for Minority 
Groups in Seventeen Southern States.’’ 
(Pennsylvania State University.) Edu- 
cation. 

. ‘*The Negro in Pennsylvania Politics 
with Special Reference to Philadelphia 
since 1932.’? (University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) Political Science. 

. ‘*The Protestant Church and the Ne- 
gro.’’ (University of Pennsylvania.) 
Sociology. 


Tennessee 

. ‘*A Study of the Teachers in the Small 
Rural Schools of South Carolina.’’ 
(George Peabody College for Teachers.) 
Education. 

. ‘*The Development of the Separate 
System of Education in Missouri.’’ 
(George Peabody College for Teachers.) 
Education. 

Wisconsin 


. ‘fA Critical Appraisal of the Philoso- 
phy Organization and Educational 
Program of a Landgrant College for 
Negroes.’’ (University of Wisconsin.) 
Education. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study of uni- 
versity research in 1946 may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) 
There was an increase of eighty-two 
studies (36.28 per cent) reported in 
1946 over the total number of studies 
reported in 1945; (2) the total of 316 
studies reported in 1941 was the 
largest number reported during the 
15-year period of these reviews; how- 
ever, the total of 308 studies reported 
in 1946 indicates a decided reversal 
of the decline in studies incident to 
the Negro during the recent war pe- 
riod; (3) during the year 1942 the 
largest number of universities (sixty- 
eight) during the 15-year period 
sponsored research studies—in 1946 
the number of institutions reporting 
studies was fifty-nine; (4) thirty-four 
of the universities reporting permit 
the matriculation of both white and 
Negro students, and produced a com- 
bined total of eighty-seven or 28.24 
per cent of the total studies reported 
in 1946—fifteen universities (in the 
Southern or border states) refuse Ne- 
gro matriculants, and produced a 
combined total of only twenty-five or 
8.11 per cent of the total studies—ten 
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universities are attended primarily by 
Negro students and produced a com- 
bined total of 196 studies (all mas- 
ters’ theses) or 63.63 per cent of the 
total studies; (5) a’ consideration of 
the geographical location of the uni- 
versities reporting stfidies shows that 
the largest number of institutions re- 
porting (twenty-four, inclusive of the 
colleges for Negroes) are in the 
South, and reported 62.33 per cent of 
the total studies; (6) it was found 
that 55.55 per cent of the racially 
identified authors of doctors’ disserta- 
tions were Negroes, and 88.42 per 
cent of the identified authors of mas- 
ters’ theses were Negroes; (7) a con- 
sideration of the studies by subject- 


=r 
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matter fields shows that during both 
1945 and 1946 the majority of the 
university research incident to the 
Negro was conducted in the depart- 
ments of Education, Social Work, So- 
ciology, History, English, and Home 
Economics — in 1946 there were one 
hundred six studies in Education, 
seventy-three in Social Work, twenty- 
eight in Sociology, fifteen in History, 
thirteen in English and ten in Home 
Economics. 

Finally, it is hoped that the quanti- 
tative increase in research incident to 
the Negro will be accompanied by an 
evidence of its enhanced value to a 
study and understanding of Ameri- 
can social and human problems. 














Current Literature on Negro Education 


ABSTRACTS 


HELEN H. BrAacey 


William Haygood, ‘‘Negro Teachers 
in White Institutions.’’ Phi Delta 
Kappan, Vol. 28: 74-5, O 1946. 


The appointment of at least 45 Ne- 
gro men and women to Northern fac- 
ulties during the past two years is 
cited as a corollary to the spectacular 
increase in the number of Negroes at- 
tending colleges and universities dur- 
ing the past decade. One’ half of the 
forty-six Negroes listed:as. serving on 
such faculties during the years 1945- 
46 and 1946-47 are on regular ap- 
pointment. 

It is suggested that though the 
draining of such individuals from 
Negro faculties represents a tempo- 
rary weakening of these faculties, the 
end result of such a policy would be 
the strengthening of our total na- 
tional culture. 


Cecil Evva Larsen, ‘‘ Control Patterns 
in an Intercultural Sehool.’’ Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research, 30: 383- 
90, My-Je 1946. 


The teachers and administrators of 
the Thomas Jefferson High School in 
Los Angeles have set up certain social 
control patterns in order to meet the 
difficulties in adjustment presented 
by a student body 90 per cent of 
which are Negroes, 20 per cent of 
whom migrated to Los Angeles dur- 
ing the past few years, principally 
from the rural sections of the South- 
west. More than twenty nationalities 
are represented in the other 10 per 
cent. 

A basic course in social experience, 
a health coordinator and a special 
committee of teachers, a social chair- 
man and social committee, special 
classes for those who need help in 


speech and reading, artistic activities 
such as musie and dramatics, and a 
public relations committee are the 
patterns used. 

The most effective patterns have 
been found to be ‘‘those that were 
based upon an honest desire to under- 
stand the other person, and upon the 
ability to face candidly the realities 
of the situation.’’ 


Charles S. Johnson, ‘‘ Negro Post War 
Edueation,’’ Progressive EHduca- 


tion, 23: 139-141, 170, 171, F 1946. 


The problem in Negro education is 
that of devising an educational pro- 
gram for Negroes which will enable 
them to make their full contribution 
to American life. The differences be- 
tween the educational needs of the 
Negroes and those of the white popu- 
lation grow out of the disparity in 
the past of the opportunities of the 
separate groups, the consequent dis- 
parity in their levels or planes of cul- 
ture, and the unique personality 
problems bred by these factors. The 
enforced isolation of the Negro from 
educational opportunities, from op- 
portunities in the skilled work areas, 
and from full civie participation has 
intensified certain needs for the Ne- 
gro group. 

From the Army’s experience with 
Negroes during the recent war, one 
learns of the need for adult education 
on the primary level, the need for a 
more vital program of vocational edu- 
cation, in tune with the technical de- 
mands of the times, and the need for 
a program which would aid both the 
Negro adult and the Negro child to 
understand themselves and their rela- 
tionship to the community and to the 
nation. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Alain Locke, ‘‘The Negro Minority in 
American Literature,’’ The English 
Journal, 35: 315-20, Je 1946. 


The traditional approach to the 
treatment of the literature of a mi- 
nority group is either to ignore the 
literature or to treat it condescend- 
ingly. A more desirable approach, 
which would eliminate the double 
standard of critical values and judg- 
ment, and which would aim towards 
the integration of the literature of the 
minority with the main stem of the 
literature of the majority, is the so- 
ciological approach. 

In its application to the study of 
the literature of the Negro, for ex- 
ample, this approach would provide a 
frame of reference and a perspective 
which would include not only the 
eommon denominators of social and 
cultural insights and values, but also 
would establish an objective criterion 
of literary judgment. Thus the lit- 
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erary history of the Negro in Amer- 
ica, instead of being treated as an 
isolated and separate phenomenon, 
would be reset, correctly, in the 
‘‘panorama of our national literary 
history.’’ 

The study of each of the four 
phases of expression seen in the his- 
torical development of Negro litera- 
ture, the folk literature, the semi- 
literate polemical literature of slav- 
ery and of social problem analysis, 
the formal literature of Negro self 
expression, and the formal literature 
of the Negro theme and _ subject, 
would see the literature as related to 
the corresponding stage of the cul- 
tural development of the Negro and 
of the nation as a whole, and would 
consider it as ‘‘a succession of inter- 
pretations, both from within and 
without, intimately conditioned by 
the attitudes and outlooks of the pe- 
riod and the time.’’ 











Negro Holders of the Doctorate* 


There is a growing body of litera- 
ture concerning Negroes of excep- 
tional achievement. Such studies are 
important because they serve to indi- 
cate both the capacity of Negroes for 
achievement and the possibilities and 
limitations of achievement within a 
society organized on a race - caste 
basis. The study here under review 
is an important addition to this area 
of knowledge. 

Greene states as the purpose of his 
study, ‘‘to present as accurate and 
complete a picture as possible of the 
status of ‘earned’ doctorates among 
Negroes.’’ More specifically, he at- 
tempts to find answers to the follow- 
ing questions: ‘‘(1) How many Ne- 
groes in America have actually earned 
Ph.D., and other equivalent doctoral 
degrees? (2) What is the source and 
quality of these doctorates? (3) In 
what fields or areas of concentration 
was study for the doctorate done? 
(5) What are the occupations of the 
holders of doctorates? (6) What are 
significant achievements incident to 
possession of the doctorates ?’’ 

In the collection of the data the au- 
thor depended chiefly upon inquiries 
directed to the holders of doctoral de- 
grees and to the institutions confer- 
ring these degrees. The limitations of 
this procedure, which are fully ree- 
ognized by the author, account for 
some of the minor inaccuracies found 
in the study. 

The volume consists of three parts. 
Part I is concerned with an analysis 
of the educational background of the 
total group of subjects. Part II pre- 
sents an analysis of achievements and 
records in specialized fields and a 
brief sketch of each holder of the doc- 
torate in these fields. Part III contains 
a summary of certain social and edu- 


*Harry Washington Greene, Holders of 
Doctorates Among American Negroes. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 
275. 
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cational characteristics of the group, 
the author’s interpretation of the data 
and suggestions for further study. 
The volume presents many facts 
about Negro holders of the doctorate 
which are significant both in them- 
selves and in their implications. Dur- 
ing the period 1876-1948 at least 393 
Negroes were awarded an earned doc- 
torate (by 1947 the number should 
approach 500); these constitute ap- 
proximately one per cent of the doe- 
toral degrees awarded by American 
universities during this period. This 
is a statistic of great significance. Al- 
though no one would claim that the 
individual Ph.D. is necessarily a per- 
son of highly exceptional ability, there 
is little question but that Ph.D.s, as a 
group, represent the highest level of 
intellectual ability in our culture. 
Documentation of the fact that an ap- 
preciable number of Negroes have 
achieved membership in this group is 
without doubt the most significant 
contribution of Greene’s study. 
Approximately 95 per cent of the 
total number of degrees were awarded 
during the last 25 years; as a matter 
of fact only 21 degrees were awarded 
during the entire period prior to 
1920. Greene attributes this increase 
in the number of degrees awarded to 
several factors, including the aceredi- 
tation demands of Negro colleges, the 
increase in college enrollments and 
college graduates, the development of 
graduate schools in Negro colleges and 
the effects of the depression of the 
thirties. To these might be added 
another factor, namely, the cumula- 
tive effect of the large number of 
holders of the doctorate upon the 
level of aspiration of capable under- 
graduate students. Where the goal 
representing a high level of academic 
achievement was once the master’s de- 
gree, it is now the doctorate. These 
data also carry the lesson, which 
should not be ignored by race-rela- 
tions workers, that the high potential- 


ity of the Negro population can be 
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released for the benefit of the total 
society only when opportunities for 
development and employment are af- 
forded. 

The data provide an interesting 
commentary on the education of Ne- 
groes in separate institutions. A bare 
majority (53 per cent) of the subjects 
are products of Negro undergraduate 
colleges. We agree with Greene that, 
‘this fact recommends them (the Ne- 
gro colleges) as institutions surely, if 
slowly, coming of age in the academic 
world ...’’ The fact must be recog- 
nized, however, that the Negro insti- 
tutions, producing as they do fully 90 
per cent of the Negro college grad- 
uates, are still far below their ‘‘quo- 
ta’’ in their contribution to the ranks 
of the doctorate. It is of further sig- 
nificance that the old-line private col- 
leges have far outstripped the public 
colleges in the production of students 
who go on to the doctorate. In this 
respect the institutions are ranked as 
follows: Howard (48), Lincoln (18), 
Fisk (16), Union (16) and Morehouse 
(16). The Negro land-grant colleges 
altogether have contributed only 17 
students to the ranks of the holders of 
a doctoral degree. The increasing 
competence of the state colleges will 
no doubt result in a larger number of 
their capable students going on to the 
doctorate in future years. 

The doctorate is, of course, not sup- 
posed to be an end in itself; its usual 
purpose is to prepare the student for 
making contributions in his chosen 
field. In recognition of this fact 
Greene attempted to ascertain the re- 
search and creative output of Negro 
holders of the doctoral degree. Al- 
though this constitutes the weakest as- 
pect of the entire study, because of 
the admittedly incomplete coverage, 
and the difficulty of estimating the 
quality of the contributions, the data 
are nevertheless revealing. An incom- 
plete count reveals that, up to 1940, 
this group of scholars had produced 
158 books and monographs and 1,472 
articles, book reviews and editorials. 
At first glance this would seem to be a 
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rather meager output. But when it is 
considered that most of the subjects 
have only recently attained the doce- 
torate, and that, as pointed out by the 
author, a large proportion of them are 
working under conditions which are 
not conducive to creative scholarship, 
the record is not too bad. It is worth 
noting, further, that a number of 
these Negro holders of the doctorates 
have unquestionably made significant 
contributions to the literature of their 
fields. 

While on the whole fulfilling its 
objectives, the volume has several 
weaknesses and errors. Greene’s list- 
ing of the ‘‘leading research work- 
ers’? in each field includes some 
individuals who have done no re- 
search, and a minimum of writing, 
since attaining the doctorate. At this 
point the author has apparently con- 
fused prominence in Negro educa- 
tional circles with creative activity. 
The author’s conclusion that Negro 
holders of the doctorate are essentially 
conservative in their political and so- 
cial views is not, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, justified by the data at 
hand. The fact that an individual is 
Baptist, Republican and not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party does not 
necessarily indicate the direction of 
his political and social thinking. In 
several instances persons with the 
D.Ed, degree are listed in fields such 
as English or psychology rather than 
in education. DePauw University 
does not confer the doctorate as is in- 
dicated on p. 79, nor does Howard 
University as is indicated in a sketch 
on page 108. At least two of the sub- 
jects listed are white persons (Strong 
in sociology and Aptheker in history). 
The personal sketches could have been 
checked much more closely for errors 
of fact, especially in regard to publi- 
cations. 

Greene’s study is a valuable addi- 
tion to the educational literature. It 
is a useful reference work for per- 
sons concerned with the employment 
of highly trained Negroes, and its 
data will be helpful to historians and 
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sociologists and to workers in the 
field of race-relations. It should be 
recognized, however, that the study is 
essentially descriptive and, as the au- 
thor points out, it provides a point of 
departure for a number of other sig- 
nificant studies of relationships and 
eausal factors. It is to be hoped that 
the author and other students will 
pursue these leads to the end that 
eventually we may have a more com- 
plete understanding of the factors 
which produce exceptional Negroes in 
our culture. 

Martin D. JENKINS 

Professor of Education 

Howard University 


A Negro’s Faith in America* 


This little book, which won the 
Maemillan Award for Racial Toler- 
ance and has won a coveted place on 
the American Library Association list 
of books on racial minorities, poses a 
very important question in all of the 
discussion and writing going on about 
the Negro. Spencer Logan’s book sets 
up two dilemmas concerning the so- 
lution of the Negro problem, on the 
one hand, the dilemma of those who 
would put everything in the hands of 
gradualist sweetness-and-lighters, and 
on the other hand, the dilemma of 
those who do not want to counsel di- 
rect action and legislative measures 
alone, but who know that there must 
be some compromises. Mr. Logan un- 
reservedly allies himself with the spir- 
itualized and gradualistic school and 
presumably, it was this attitude 
which runs like a thread throughout 
the book, which won for Mr. Logan 
the Macmillan Prize. 

Mr. Logan will find that almost 
everyone will agree with him that 
there is no ‘‘single means of bringing 
to pass a new era of race relations in 
the United States.’’ (p. 87.) Where 
there will be general disagreement, let 
us say, by all of the contributors, to 


*Spencer Logan, A WNegro’s Faith in 
America. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1946. Pp. 88. 


the January, 1947, Survey Graphic 
issue on Segregation, is in the gross 
assumptions which Mr. Logan holds, 
yes, as his faith in America, but 
many of these assumptions are so 
brash and otiose that they should not 
be garbed in the vestment of author- 
ity. This is a personal reaction, but I 
think it can be shown that Mr. Logan’s 
real contributions to knowledge and 
scientific fact are far less than his be- 
liefs and assumptions about Negro 
life in America. Mr. Logan says at 
the outset that this is his ‘‘ personal 
opinion.’’ With that, there is no dis- 
agreement, it is only a question in this 
reviewer’s mind whether the means in 
this instance justify the end, ‘‘trying 
to find the way to a better racial un- 
derstanding. ’”’ 

There are many interesting and 
valuable touches here and there, those 
which have to do with the author’s 
own experiences in school, in business 
and in the Army, and his sociological 
analysis of America’s Harlems. Many 
sections of those chapters dealing with 
miscegenation, with the church and 
with proposed educational programs 
are in line with progressive thought 
in these respects. 

In his chapter called Leaderless, the 
author deplores the wide gulf between 
the leaders who try to lead and the 
Negro masses, saying that these lead- 
ers ‘‘are not of the people.’’ Perhaps 
so, for most of the so-called leaders, 
but what would Mr. Logan say of 
such persons as Paul Robeson and the 
many Negro trade union leaders who 
are acknowledged leaders on a na- 
tional scale? Surely Mr, Logan would 
not place Robeson in his class of 
‘‘Negro intellectual idealists.’’ It 
seems that Mr. Logan wants these 
missing leaders to be like Gandhi, 
‘‘who wears a loincloth,’’ or like 
Booker T. Washington, ‘‘who told of 
his ability to dust a room so thorough- 
ly that it pleased the meticulous lady 
of the house.’’ How the author can, 
under any reasoning, lump the dema- 
gogue, spiritual leaders who try to 
influence their followers’ social and 











economic views, with ‘‘leaders who 
have been deeply impressed by the 
success of communism”’ is truly amaz- 
ing deduction. When he accuses the 
militant leaders of ‘‘senseless bellig- 
erency which created the atmosphere 
for the recent rioting in New York 
City,’’ he leaves reasoning and finds 
himself in the company of the repre- 
hensible mongerers who say such 
baseless things. Mr. Logan does know 
what kind of leadership he prefers, 
and that would be exemplified by the 
saintly leadership of Dr. Carver. 

Mr. Logan wants us to go through 
a slow process of evolution. He wants 
this leadership to be transferred to 
Southern Negro educators who have 
a ‘‘more practical approach to the 
Negro’s economic welfare.’’ With the 
‘‘American instinct for fair play’’ 
established, it would be far better, 
writes Mr. Logan, that ‘‘it would be 
better for us if our leaders worked to 
create more good will and fewer 
laws.’’ If this sounds utopian and 
pussyfooting, Mr. Logan believes that 
the Negro’s most valued quality — 
“the simple capacity to get along 
with people and to give without ex- 
pecting any immediate return,’’ is the 
sine qua non of social progress. These 
Negroes, who ‘‘were the trusted 
friends. of the plantation owners,’’ 
who believe in ‘‘the essential good- 
ness of the white people of America,’’ 
“‘who rarely show anger except when 
someone insults them by talking down 
to them,’’ these are the Negro masses 
in whom Mr. Logan will place his 
faith. 

Mr. Logan is at home and on good 
psychological grounds when he writes 
of miscegenation from the Negro’s 
point of view, except when he resorts 
to such trite generalities as, ‘‘it is 
generally recognized by Negroes that 
the lighter the color, the less stability 
of character and purpose, with, of 
course, notable exceptions.’’ He is at 
his best when he writes of America’s 
Negro ghettoes, though here his em- 
phasis on solution through Negro 
business is less apt. Mr. Logan be- 
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lieves also in the partial efficacy in 
such educational reforms as _ the 
Springfield Plan and Good-Will Clin- 
ies, all within the framework of an 
expanding democracy. He writes con- 
vineingly in the chapter on the Negro 
soldier, mainly because of his experi- 
ences in the army in Europe and in 
the Pacific. The author fails, how- 
ever, to see that much of the real vio- 
lence visited on Negroes in the South 
has been directed against the very 
militant Negro veterans whom he 
thinks would get cooperation from 
Southern whites. Then, again, his pen- 
chant for gradualism leads him into 
the impasse that the Negro veteran 
should try to work through ‘‘the tried 
and tested means of liberal, interra- 
cial groups and gradual education of 
the community, rather than through 
legislative measures or the courts.’’ 
His failure to suggest that Negro vet- 
erans ought to join with liberal vet- 
eran organizations is regrettable. 

Mr. Logan’s faith in America is 
commendable and is shared by this re- 
viewer, but the means the author 
would employ for the resolution of 
this faith, they are not always desira- 
ble or rational-minded. The author’s 
thinking is pervaded too much by 
such concepts usually associated with 
the phenomenon of slave psychology, 
such as ‘‘humane masters receiving in 
return for kindness the devoted loy- 
alty of their slaves,’’ or the accep- 
tance of a non-rational concept of 
faith in mystical principles rather 
than in ‘‘man-made concepts of law 
and order.’’ Or the idealized, hoary 
notion that, ‘‘to hoard up goods for 
tomorrow is an aim alien to Negro 
thought.’’ No one for the moment can 
question the author’s sincerity, but 
it is necessary to see at this juncture 
in American crisis that a lot more 
analysis and understanding is re- 
quired. 

Mr. Logan’s book is not a stylistic 
masterpiece. Usually, the prose is 
pedestrian and labored, not often 
punctuated with that necessary ingre- 
dient, humor. Perhaps this is not the 
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time for levity in dealing with a thesis 
like this. Even so, an author owes it 
to a reading public to enliven his sub- 
ject matter more than is apparent 
here. Mr. Logan has written a chal- 
lenging book, which, as he anticipated 
might well be misunderstood ‘‘by 
some whites and even more by some 
members of my own race.’’ 


EvuGene C. HouMEs 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Howard University 


An International Convention 
Against Antisemitism* 


This work is sometimes a valuable 
addition to the growing body of lit- 
erature on antisemitism. There is 
great need for enlightenment on this 
most important subject and greater 
need for dissemination of validated 
material on a mounting cancerous so- 
cial phenomenon. The genocide crime 
which figured in the indictments at 
Nuremburg only highlighted the hor- 
rible figures concerning the nearly 
successful extermination of Europe’s 
Jews. Antisemitism rose to its holo- 
eaust heights from 1932 until V-J 
day and it is not decreasing at nearly 
the acceleration it should. That anti- 
semitism is on the increase and that 
it is always accompanied by its twin 
monster, Negro hatred, is shown in 
the recent American Jewish Congress 
report (on the basis of a scientific 
study) that at least four out of five 
Americans harbor prejudice against 
some minority group. Mr. Vishniak 
proposes an international convention 
against race hate as one aspect of the 
solution of this international crime 
against humanity. Such a convention 
would be something like existing in- 
ternational conventions against other 
erimes such as nareotics sales and 
traffic in obscene publications. Since 
the book deals with a greater variety 
of sybject matter than this, some- 


*Mark Vishniak, An International Conven- 
tion Against Anti-semitism. New York: 
Research Institute of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, 1946. Pp. 136. 


thing of the valuable contents of the 
book should be reviewed. 

The author of this book is a lawyer, 
a White Russian, and since he writes 
as a legal authority and is the author 
of several legal volumes, his Intro. 
duction would seem to carry the 
weight of authority. Usually an In. 
troduction introduces you to the ma- 
terial in the book. Fortunately, the 
glaring anti-Soviet bias displayed by 
the author, the distortions, and the 
hate-Soviet sources are not representa- 
tive of most of the material in the 
book. Later, as we shall see, the au- 
thor grudgingly and very sparingly 
admits that the Soviet Union is the 
only country in the world which 
makes antisemitism a crime, punish- 
able even by death. Mr. Vishniak 
should be criticized severely for point- 
ing to a reference to antisemitism in 
the Soviet union in 1929. His subtle 
disparaging anti-Soviet views which 
permit him to infer that antisemitism 
is practiced in the Soviet Union 
should be condemned, when he knows 
very well that it is not. Perhaps it is 
because Mr. Vishniak cannot even for- 
get his past, perhaps he wants to as- 
sociate himself with the Dubinskys 
who lead the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee and, who are far out in front in 
their perennial, intransigeant hatred 
of the Soviet Union. For all of the 
author’s valuable contributions in the 
field of the law concerning defama- 
tion, judicial practice and interna- 
tional law, his anti-Sovietism leads 
him up a suicidal blind alley. Mr. 
Vishniak mentions antisemitism 
among the Ukrainians after the war, 
which he ought to know is not true. 
He also knows that a quarter million 
Polish Jews were given refuge during 
the war in this very Ukraine, though 
they were moved to safer haven when 
the Nazis invaded the Ukraine. This 
group of 250,000 Jews is the only 
solid group of European Jewry re- 
maining and they were repatriated 
immediately to Poland. Mr. Vish- 
niak’s bias blinds him so much that 
he cannot see fit to even mention 
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Biro-Bidjan, the only autonomous 
Jewish republic in the world. This 
fanatical hatred is symptomatic of an 
even more poisonous virus, the failure 
to see that professional anti-Sovietism 
and assiduous antisemitism usually go 
hand in hand. What a tragedy, then, 
to witness the possibility of the anti- 
Sovietism displayed in this book used 
to advantage while at the same time 
admitting the book’s usefulness as a 
contribution to the literature on anti- 
Semitism. 

The author’s historical data as to 
ancient antisemitism have appeared 
in many different sources before, but 
he performs a useful service by col- 
lating this material and boiling it 
down. Egyptian antisemitism, Greek, 
Roman, State and Church antisemi- 
tism, are all dealt with excellently. 
And the reasons for this defamation 
are soundly put forth with no great 
fanfare of scholarship. Particularly is 
this so, in the passages dealing with 
the accusations of religious and so- 
cial exclusiveness and unsociability, 
“their deliberate self-isolation, their 
unwillingness and inability to assimi- 
late with their environment.’’ The au- 
thor does. not hold to the logic of 
these accusations, nor does he believe 
that you can explain antisemitism in 
terms of sociology, history, economics, 
religion or the like. His well-taken 
point is that antisemitism has always 
existed wherever there were Jews and 
for a variety of reasons. Further, the 
racial antisemitism of today is noth- 
ing more than an offshoot of the ear- 
lier, traditional antisemitism. Vish- 
niak performs a useful service in 
exposing the facts concerning nine- 
teenth century German antisemitism, 
an organized movement which had the 
blessing of Pope Leo XIII. The au- 
thor gives yeoman service in making 
short shrift of any charges that Hit- 
ler and his gang did not use organized 
anti-semitism as their ‘‘second Ger- 
man secret weapon.”’ 

Where the reviewer finds the book 
most stimulating is the legal history 
of defamation and the account of 
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legislation against and in favor of the 
Jews. Almost every one of the Em- 
perors and Popes comes in for indi- 
vidual analysis as to whether he was 
for or against legislation to curb or 
to advance antisemitism. The author 
shows that there were too many anti- 
Jewish Emperors and Popes, and that 
the Pope Martin V’s were too rare. 
And even this 15th century Pope, in 
his last bulls concerning the Jews, 
turned against his earlier pronuncia- 
mentos. The author gives a very re- 
markable account of the European 
experiences. He does not neglect the 
legislation directed against the Jews 
in America. All of that is here and 
he sees more clearly here than in other 
places, that the Jewish problem in 
America is not much different from 
the Negro problem. For, he does see 
that the poll-tax restrictive laws are 
of a kind with racial antisemitism. 

Mr. Vishniak, the lawyer, is at his 
best when he is dealing with the Ro- 
man, English and German law con- 
cerning defamation. These notions 
about defamation are about such in- 
nocuous concepts as honor, libel, good 
name, attacks against formless groups, 
lies, dignity and other kinds of le- 
galisms. When he deals with legisla- 
tion against defamation he is not so 
clear or honest. The author mentions 
Articles 83 and 59 of the Soviet Crim- 
inal Code and Constitution, but he 
gives only one page to this. When he 
comes to the legislation in Switzer- 
land, to which he devotes four pages, 
he forgets conveniently that there is 
no legislation in that country such as 
exists in the Soviet Union. Mr. Vish- 
niak probably knows that this Swiss 
government holds the financial ac- 
counts of German Jews and refuses to 
let these accounts to be used for dis- 
placed Jews. This is true also of his 
review of the legislations in other 
countries; the Netherlands, France, 
Belgium, America and Canada. 

The accounts here of the previous 
international agreements concerning 
legislations against antisemitism after 
World War I are clear and decisive, 
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especially President Wilson’s project 
of the Covenant for the Peace Confer- 
ence of 1919. And the author shows 
how and why there were no explicit 
provisions about racial equality at 
that time. He is not so clear as to why 
there were no prescribed declarations 
against defamation of racial minori- 
ties. 

The best part of this book concerns 
the reality of having international 
controls for the protection of all mi- 
nority groups. The author’s proposals 
concerning such controls are about the 
equality of human beings and their 
rights as human beings. His point is 
well taken, that all minorities of race 
or religion or color need special pro- 
tection, and, that this is a subsidiary 
right. The only solution, as the author 
sees it, is to admit that there must be 
an international legal struggle against 
defamation and an International Con- 
vention for the suppression of racial 
bias in every form. The author knows 
that this is not the sole panacea, but 
only one of many which will erase 
this cancer from the world of today. 

When he deals with the legal side 
of this problem, Mr. Vishniak is on 
solid ground. It is only when he sep- 
arates fact from fancy that he gets 
into an impasse. Antisemitism and 
anti-Negroism will be effaced only 
when the conditions responsible for 
them are effaced. 


Eugene C. HouMEs 


My Africa !* 


Books written by natives of Africa 
which contribute to the better under- 
standing of their own continent are 
very scarce. Most publications on Af- 
rica have been produced by European 
and a few American white scholars. 

Mbonu Ojike is a native of South- 
east Nigeria, who studied in Africa 
and the United States of America. He 
estimates the population of Nigeria as 
about 5 million, all of whom speak the 
Ibo language. He belongs to the Aro- 








*Mbonu Ojike, My Africa! New York: 
The John Day Company, 1946. Pp. 350. 


chuku group, which name means, the 
people of God. 

The Arochuku clan is known for its 
habit of traveling, trade ambitions, 
and political ‘‘shrewdness.’’ The Aro 
people (another name for the Arochu- 
ku group) are settled in various re- 
gions of Southeast Nigeria. 

According to Mbonu Ojike the Aro- 
chukus seem to be descended from 
Egypt, having migrated across the 
Sahara in early times in their attempt 
for more fertile soil. They intermar- 
ried in the regions they occupied, but 
never seemed to have encouraged re- 
ciprocal intermarriage with non-Aro 
groups, except for political reasons. 

Before Nigeria was conquered by 
the British, Mbonu Ojike’s father was 
born in the town of Ndizougu. His 
grandfather’s name was Emeanulu, 
Emeanulu had two sons, Ojike! and 
Udo. Udo died very young. After his 
erandfather’s death his father became 
Amana (village statesman) of Akime, 
‘Soon he was engaged in agriculture, 
commerce, and military crafts, and by 
utilizing his father’s wealth and repu- 
tation wisely he increased his own se- 
eurity.’’ 

In a very clear way the author tells 
of the relationship of his father’s 
family and gives us an excellent pic- 
ture of his childhood. We consider the 
chapter on his childhood the most in- 
teresting one of this book, It gives a 
clear picture of the educational sys- 
tem of the Ibo people and how the 
older members were against Western 
influence. Interesting also are the 
writers’ remarks about how strongly 
his father was opposing missionary 
education among his group and how 
he, for a long time, refused to permit 
his children to attend a missionary 
school. 

This reminds us of the opposition 
of the Aucaner Chief in Netherlands 
Guiana? to having a missionary school 


1According to the writer, Ojike means: 
He holds power. ; 

2The Aucaners belong to a tribe in the 
Southeast Netherlands Guiana, who are de- 
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in the territory occupied by his tribe 
because of fear of losing prestige 
through the introduction of the West- 
ern educational system. 

The author further states that in 
African culture the concept of race 
does not exist. The Africans call peo- 
ple by their town, country, language 
or color. They speak of Ibadan peo- 
ple, inhabitants of the town Ibadan; 
Ibo people, those who speak the Ibo 
language ; the black people, whose skin 
color is relatively black.* . 

Mbonu Ojike’s chapter on the eco- 
nomic life of his group shows how the 
social, economic, and religious life of 
the Ibo people are closely related. The 
economic system might be called 
Anora, an Ibo word for an economic 
system predicated on family land 
ownership. Not the individual but the 
family or clan or village has the power 
to alienate land. ‘‘The king, like any 
other head of a family or of a larger 
group, has no power to sell the land; 
he may dispose of it only in behalf of 
his community in accordance with the 
law and customs of the people. It is in 
this and other similar connections that 
a ruler is called amana—the caretaker 
of the land.’’ On this ground Ni- 
gerian custom does not recognize pri- 
vate ownership of land. 

One can imagine how after the oc- 
cupation of this territory the claims 
of the British Government to the 
Royal Niger Company interfere with 
the customary laws of these natives 
on landownership. For this reason 
many clashes occurred since private 
ownership was against the mores of 
this region. 

“*Co-operativeness is inherent to the 
African.’’ In the art of farming, as 
in other economic activities in Nigeria 
they use a system of ofw olu, which, 
according to Mbonu Ojike, is called 
dokpwe in Dahomey. A farmer, no 


scendants of runaway slaves still maintain- 
ing their West-African culture in this Neth- 
erlands dependent territory. 

’The same among the Aucaners; redi- 
bere — fair skinned, Blaka - bere—black 
skinned. 
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matter how insignificant, cannot work 
alone. Usually he joins an ofu olu 
club near his abode, within or without 
his family group. In town or village 
ofu olu organizations anyone may take 
up a membership. There is no fee, no 
roll call, no complicated obligation on 
the part of a member save that he 
must remember on which day of the 
week he must work for A, B, C. D, ete. 
Accordingly, he must observe on 
which day A, B, C, and D should 
work for him in return. 

Through tribal or clan discipline 
the system of co-operation seems to 
work in an excellent way towards the 
unity of the group. 

There is also a very well developed 
and regulated principle of division of 
labor according to sex. 

On the whole, My Africa has some 
good points, gives a clear picture of 
the culture of a non-Western society 
and is well worth reading. The au- 
thor has succeeded in revealing many 
unknown facts of the life of his group 
and has contributed much to a better 
understanding of the Ibo speaking 
people. 

J. F. BE. Ernaar 

Visiting Professor of Anthropology 


Howard University 


The Negro in the Americas* 
The Negro is to be found everywhere 


in this hemisphere, with the exception 
of Greenland. The author of this book 
considers the slave trade, or as he 
terms it ‘‘forced migration’’ which 
brought the Negro to the Western 
Hemisphere, as one of the greatest 
population movements of all times. 
The movement, lasting from 1442 to 
1880, he claims was a common under- 
taking by the ‘‘folk from both Eu- 
rope and Africa.’’ Today, as a result 
of this infiltration of Africans, there 
are 41,140,719 people of color in this 
hemisphere. 

In this brief study, Dr. Tannen- 


*Frank Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen; 
The Negro in the Americas. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 128. 
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baum is primarily concerned with the 
basic differences in treatment of the 
slaves and their descendants, by the 
white man in North and South Amer- 
ica. Outside of the United States, in 
spite of the inhumanity and cruelty 
of the slave system, the Negro was 
accepted as a citizen after his manu- 
mission. In Latin America, the transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom was 
easier than in the United States. In 
the Spanish-American and Portu- 
guese speaking countries the Negro 
was accepted as a citizen for several 
reasons. The slave system in Latin 
America developed in a different mo- 
ral and legal setting than under the 
English and American systems. In 
Brazil, it was not unusual for slaves 
to purchase their freedom and that of 
their wives and children. Laws pro- 
tected Negroes against abuse and de- 
fended them as human beings. Ne- 
groes could attend church as Chris- 
tians. They had come into the country 
‘ with the Spanish and Portuguese con- 
querors who had used them as fore- 
men over the Indians. Negroes had 
fought in the South American wars 
along with the white man and on 
equal terms with him. Many of them 
had achieved prestige as national he- 
roes. Negroes in Brazil were known 
for their physical prowess which they 
exhibited in their defense of the so- 
ealled Negro Republic of Palmares 
(1650-1696). 

In the Spanish and Portuguese- 
speaking countries the Negro was not 
hindered in his efforts to secure his 
freedom. ‘‘No obstacles were placed to 
his incorporation into the commu- 
nity, in so far as his skills and abilities 
made that possible.’’ Among the Ne- 
groes were to be found men with all 
of the skills, crafts and arts. ‘‘It was 
from the ranks of the Negroes and 
mulattoes that some of the great art- 
ists, musicians and sculptors were 
drawn. Rich planters in Brazil often 
educated their bright mulatto chil- 
dren and even sent them to Lisbon in 
pursuit of learning . . . the ranks of 
the regular army were open to free 


Negroes and mulattoes, and special 
Negro regiments were common .. .” 
After emancipation Negroes and their 
children found openings in private 
and public employment and even in 
public offices, Free Negroes had the 
same rights before the law. They 
could hold property. ‘‘The Negro in 
fact had acquired a moral personality 
while slavery still flourished.’’ The 
Negro enjoyed the same legal status 
equal to that of any other citizen. 
Freedom here meant moral status. 
In the United States and the Brit- 
ish colonies the situation was just the 
opposite. ‘‘An act of manumission 
was merely a withdrawal of the rights 
of the master.’’ The legal and social 
environment of the Negro was dis- 
criminatory and hostile. The Negro 
could not bear arms in all instances. 
Freedom did not mean citizenship. 
Slavery carried with it a taint. Many 
restrictions were placed upon the 
freedmen, who were but little above 
the slaves in respect to civil privileges. 
All the elements of human personality 
were lost in the transition from Af- 
rica to the United States and the 
British West Indies. Dr. Tannebaum 
shows that in the absence of either re- 
ligion or legal provision for the slave 
it was not illogical for the planter, 
both in the West Indies and in the 
American colonies to settle the legal 
issue by legally defining the slave as 
chattel. Thus as chattel, the Negro 
lost all claims upon legal protection. 
By definition, he was reduced to a 
beast of the field. The impact of law 
did not and could not completely 
wipe out the fact that the Negro slave 
was human; it raised a sufficient bar- 
rier to make the humanity of the Ne- 
gro difficult to recognize and legally 
almost impossible to provide for. This 
legal definition carried its own moral 
consequences and made the “ultimate 
redefinition of the Negro as a moral 
person most difficult. When emancl- 
pation came, both whites and blacks 
were unprepared for freedom. The 
Negro was unprepared for the respon- 
sibilities characteristic of freedom. 
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Their réle in the community was re- 
strictive and the whites were incom- 
petent to absorb and direct the large 
body of slaves suddenly freed. This 
denial of a moral status to the slave as 
a human being was to prove the great- 
est handicap to drawing the Negro 
into the general community, and to 
giving the whites the readiness for the 
acceptance of the free Negro which 
would have facilitated the transition. 
Dr. Tannenbaum argues that the mo- 
ral status of the American Negro in 
the American community is no better 
today than it was in 1865. 

The opening sections of the book 
contain statistical. data as to the num- 
bers of Negroes and mulattoes in the 
various countries of the Americas. 
These data are, of course, incomplete 
and not entirely accurate due to the 
definition of the terms ‘‘Negro’’ and 
‘“‘Mulatto.’’ The reprinting of the sta- 
tistical summary on American popu- 
lation in 1940, adapted from Angel 
Rosenblatt’s La Poblacién Indigena 
de America, desde 1492 hasta la Ac- 
tualidad, (Buenos Aires: Institucion 
Cultural Espanola, 1945), is valuable. 
The author states that the Rosenblatt 
compilation is the most recent and the 
best documented history of racial dis- 
tribution in the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. Tannenbaum was born in Aus- 
tria. He came to the United States in 
1905 and received here his education 
which included the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in economies and politi- 
eal science from the Robert Brooking 
Graduate School in 1927. He has 
travelled in every country in Latin 
America. Since 1936, he has been Pro- 
fessor of Latin American History at 
Columbia University. This brief pres- 
entation grew out of a seminar on his- 
tory of slavery in the Western world 
and it indicates the need for larger 
studies on various aspects of the Ne- 
gro in Latin America. 


Dorotuy B. Porter 
Howard University Tabrary 
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Journey to Accompong* 


While Katherine Dunham was an 
undergraduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, she had the opportu- 
nity to make an anthropological field 
trip to the West Indies. It was dur- 
ing this trip that Miss Dunham vis- 
ited Accompong, a little village lo- 
cated in the mountains of Northeast 
Jamaica. Accompong is now inhabited 
by the descendants of escaped slaves. 
This small group of people, now 
called Maroons, have lived apart from 
the rest of the world on the products 
of their own soil for many years. It 
was among these people that Miss 
Dunham lived for thirty days, shar- 
ing in their work, their family life, 
religious and secular ceremonies and 
other activities, in order to acquire a 
necessary intimacy with their customs. 

Because the Maroons are fast dis- 
appearing it has become important to 
study and write about them now. 
They are a people who have preserved 
many old African customs. Survivals 
of African expression are found in 
their folk songs and dances and to 
some extent in their handicrafts, as 
is shown in their use of the carved 
drums and that peculiar musical in- 
strument, the abeng. The abeng is 
most frequently used to call a special 
meeting to the parade ground. The 
message, which is transmitted, by the 
actual pronunciation of words and 
tones can be heard twenty-four miles 
away. 

These people, who have an agricul- 
tural economy, share in the work of 
clearing the fields and of harvests. No 
one is given more land than he can 
actually cultivate. In the early days, 
the chief of the community parcelled 
out the land to his people as he saw 
fit, but such right is now vested in a 
leader called ‘‘the Colonel.’’ Uncul- 
tivated land reverts to the community 
and is reapportioned. There is virtu- 
ally no individual ownership of any- 


*Katherine Dunham, Katherine Dunham’s 
Journey to Accompong. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1946. Pp. 162. 
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thing except the fruit of one’s own 
labor. 

Miss Dunham found these people 
physically strong. Even the old peo- 
ple were remarkably active. She found 
no children who were sickly or mal- 
formed. In appearance, the majority 
of these people are dark brown, some 
are black and a few ‘‘intensely’’ 
black. They have high cheek bones, 
wide, extremely flat noses and deep 
set eyes. All are slender but solidly 
muscled. 

While bread and butter were found 
to be a luxury in Accompong Valley, 
there was no lack of many kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. A few goats, 
hogs, and fowl add to the agricultural 
products upon which the people rely 
for food as well as livelihood. 

Religion is not taken too seriously 
and superstitions play only a little 
part in their daily lives. Miss Dunham 
found the Maroons extremely honest. 
‘*To be ashamed in public,’’ she re- 
ports, is the Maroon idea of ultimate 
disgrace and punishment. 

Customs of courtship vary exceed- 
ingly in this country from our own. 
A Maroon girl may have several chil- 
dren before she finally chooses the 
man she desires for a husband. The 
fact that she may have had several 
children before she marries in no way 
lessens her position in the community. 
Her husband is only more certain that 
she will now be faithful to him. How- 
ever, extra-marital relations on the 
part of wives are condoned. 

Miss Dunham’s day-to-day descrip- 
tion of her experiences are clear and 
have much personal charm. One can 
easily visualize, for example, the au- 
thor’s reactions to primitive methods 
of cooking, of obtaining one’s drink- 
ing water from the fresh springs filled 
with tiny fish, and of falling to sleep 
to the pervasively pungent odor of 
gardenias. 

It was not until Miss Dunham was 
almost ready to leave Accompong that 
she witnessed and participated in the 
Karomantee war dance which she had 
journeyed to Accompong to see. This 






dance, of African origin, is described 
as a ‘‘wild dance’’ by Miss Dunham, 
But today, it is not danced by the 
young people nor often by the old, 
Participation in this dance was a 
thrilling experience for Miss Dunham, 

While the book is charmingly illus- 
trated by Proctor Fyffe Cook, it is to 
be regretted that Miss Dunham did not 
include the actual photographs which 
she made of these people. The inclu- 
sion of them would have made her 
volume more of a contribution. 

Katherine Dunham is well known 
for her presentations of native dances 
of Jamaica, Martinique, Trinidad, 
Haiti and Cuba. She has given artis- 
tic values to the emotional creations 
of a people not too distantly related 
to her own. 

Dorotny B. Porter 


Paul Robeson, Citizen of the World* 


On picking up a biography of a 
well-known person, the prime facts of 
whose life are alike well-known, and 
who is still in the prime of life, one 
is forced to wonder what the biogra- 
pher will write about that will be 
fresh and new. For, indeed, Mr. Robe- 
son has always had a good press, and 
it seems that sports writers, music 
critics, reviewers et al., have been uni- 
formly lavish in their praise. The 
story of Paul Robeson is, therefore, 
well-known to the average race-con- 
scious Negro: early life in a New Jer- 
sey town under a strict but under- 
standing father, Rutgers University 
with football and Phi Beta Kappa and 
a place on Walter Camp’s All-Amer- 
ica, Columbia Law School, the stage 
and the concert stage, and the great 
triumph of Othello. Most Negro school 
boys know the thrilling story which 
has been told, also, in book form at 
least once already by Eslanda Goode 
Robeson (Mrs. Paul Robeson) in 4 
biographical essay entitled Paul Robe- 
son, Negro. 

*Shirley Graham, Paul Robeson, Citisen 


of the World. New York: Julian Messner, 
1946. Pp. 264. 
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In spite of all this foreknowledge 
and a very strong temptation to pre- 
judge the book, the reviewer soon 
found himself absorbed in the fasci- 
nating account, for the author has 
made a fresh approach to biography 
in that she has gone for her sources 
not to books, records, and newspaper 
files alone but to living people who 
know Paul Robeson. It would appear 
that they have all spoken well of him, 
and that the warm smiling genial man 
whom we see on the stage is, behind 
the scenes, a kindly, generous and 
modest human being. The book spar- 
kles with anecdotes, many of them 
new: Mr. Robeson’s contacts with his 
coach and team mates at Rutgers, his 
“coming-out party’’ at Carl Van 
Vechten’s and others. 

The author deserves great’ credit 
for the way in which she uses her ma- 
terials. She thinks her subject is a 
great world-personage; she has been 
told only good things about him; he 
has made good; and one would ex- 
pect, therefore, an idolatrous tale but 
the book is, instead, a restrained, well- 
balanced, well-written account. It is 
everywhere fresh and vibrant, and 
the crowning glory of all is that it is 
well-poised and in good taste. (The 
author doesn’t even mention by name 
that obscene novel by Van Vechten 
although she thinks well of him as a 
talent scout and patron of the arts.) 

The reviewer having decided in ad- 
vance that he would not like the book 
and having been won over by it, 
should, therefore, be allowed one or 
two minor complaints: he doesn’t like 
omniscience in biography; that is to 
say, he doesn’t think the author 
should say what is going on in the 
minds of her characters. To be om- 
niscient is the function of fiction, not 
of biography. The reviewer, more- 
over, is finicky about spelling, facts, 
ete. Mother Zion is not Mather Zion 
(p. 88), no president of Shaw Uni- 
versity ever had a son named ‘‘Puss’’ 
Saunders (p. 108); and ‘‘shown’’ is 
not ‘‘shone’’ (p. 116). 

The reader should promptly ignore 


these minor aberrations, however, and 
read this splendid biographical essay 
and should read, also, Miss Graham’s 
life of Carver and that of Frederick 
Douglass. 

Ivan E. TAYLor 

Associate Professor of English 

Howard University 


Salvation on a String* 


This priceless volume of short sto- 
ries is, without question, written in 
the best traditions of the short story. 
It is reminiscent of Daudet and Mau- 
passant and of Hamlin Garland and 
Thomas Hardy, This in no sense 
should be taken to mean that the sto- 
ries in the book are imitative. They 
simply remind one of the best in oth- 
ers while, indeed, they are fresh and 
new and powerful in their own right. 

Professor Green, in addition to be- 
ing a good story-teller, is a fine poet. 
His descriptions of the North Caro- 
lina landscape—of its birds and 
beasts, its flowers and fields are finer 
poetry than most of the truncated and 
incoherent prose that nowadays passes 
for poetry. For the locale of his sto- 
ries, the author chooses the ‘‘Little 
Bethel’’ country of North Carolina, 
southwest of Raleigh, a country of 
small towns such as Fuquay Springs, 
Lumberton, Fayetteville and Averys- 
boro and of small farms and the peo- 
ple who live on them. The author 
loves the land and its people, and they 
are no ordinary folk. They are the 
salt of the earth, and spend their 
time loving, fighting, killing, dying, 
sinning and getting saved. If the au- 
thor has one theme that he loves best, 
it is the theme of the salvation of the 
soul and getting it ready for the New 
Jerusalem. 

A long line of revival preachers, 
greatest among them Brother Sandy 
King, save the sinful and faithful 
alike annually toward the end of sum- 
mer. The way Brother King wrestles 
with such doughty sinners as Zack 


*Paul Green, Salvation on a String. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. 278. 
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Broadhuss is delightful to the sinful 
and sobering to the righteous. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a good deal of fall- 
ing from grace as is the case with 
those two hoe-down musicians, Tim 
Messer and Sam Adams, who were at 
the mercy-seat a night or two ago, but 
who wrestle mightily with the devil 
in deciding whether to keep a pre- 
vious engagement to play for Molly 
O’Quinn’s dance on Little River. The 
devil wins, and the Little Bethel peo- 
ple hearing the musicians singing on 
the way to the dance, are resigned, 
saying, ‘‘Sam and Tim’s at it again. 
They’ve backslid.’’ 

The book is not all laughter. There 
is stark tragedy, wickedness, and bru- 
tality, too. How were the humble 
ones, newly married Ollie Weaver and 
Lettie, to know that ‘‘the ominous 
years were beginning their march up- 
on them bringing for their defense- 
less heads frosts and black disasters 

. and processions in the grave- 
yard’’? Relentlessly, a dire fate pur- 
sues these two good people, taking 
away, first, Little Chick, their dearly- 
beloved son, and then Ollie himself, 
an old cancer-ridden man at thirty- 
two. Thus, too, does disaster strike in 
the little family circle of Arth and 
Ada and their young ones. Arth, a 
good crop of tobacco sold, buys a Ford 
that brings nothing but trouble, 
trouble. The story ‘‘Roll On, John,’’ 
dealing with life on the chain gang, is 
the most violent tale that has come 
out of the land of violence. This well- 
balanced collection of tales has all 
that the framework story should have: 
life and love and laughter and the 
sobering realities of death. The same 
things happen to white and black 
alike and the author is wise enough to 
know that there are good and bad peo- 
ple everywhere and in all races. It is 
surprising to find a Southern white 
man using the word ‘‘Nigger’’ so 
seldom, and so seldom condescending 
in his treatment of Negro characters. 

To get back to the stories, however: 
the way Rufe Ennis wins the contest 
for the hand of Mavoureen Link over 


the fiddling Lipscomb Baily with the 
aid of Luke Ligon’s potent ‘‘Dyna- 
mite Special,’’ or the way Archie and 
Angus MeNeill raise the pledged fifty 
dollars for the church organ will glad- 
den the heart of any sinner. You 
must read the book for yourself; read 
‘*The Locket and The Seal’’ and ‘‘ The 
Sixth of June’’ and all the other tales, 
Ivan E. TAYLOR 


New Farm Homes for Old* 


New Farm Homes for Old is a 
study of Rural Public Housing in the 
South. It is in reality an analysis and 
appraisal of a public housing program 
in four counties of the most rural 
states in America; viz.: Darlington 
County, South Carolina; Thomas 
County, Georgia; Lee County, Mis- 
sissippi; and Lonoke County, Arkan- 
sas. Moreover, it is fair to say that 
this investigation is focused upon the 
most neglected phase of human exis- 
tence in our national life. It is no- 
torious that the benefits of science and 
invention are more tardy in entering 
the homes of rural dwellers than any 
other area of their lives. However, 
there is no sphere of one’s existence 
which is more vitally related to the 
totality of human behavior than this. 


This study is divided into three © 


parts with twelve chapters and ap- 
pendices. The methods employed 
were essentially statistical and inter- 
views. The statistical data, of which 
this study is replete, were obtained 
from the headquarters of the four 
local housing authorities investigated. 
For the second purpose a random 50 
per cent sample of occupants in the 
385 dwelling units were interviewed. 

Part I of this study embraces the 
geographic and historical backgrounds 
of the problem. Here the important 
characteristics of the four counties 
are pointed up. They include the 


*Rupert B. Vance and Gordon W. Black- 
well, New Farm Homes for Old, A Study of 
Rural Public Housing in the South. Tusca- 
loosa: University of Alabama Press, 1946. 
Pp. 265. 
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demographic traits, the occupational 
and economic patterns and conditions, 
the educational levels of the inhabi- 
tants, ete. The familiar refrain of the 
glaring differences in the ways of life 
of the urban and the rural dweller as 
well as the divergencies between Ne- 
gro and white inhabitants in the same 
area are set forth. 

In the meantime, the point is em- 
phasized that a rural public housing 
program entails impediments which 
do not appear in an urban program. 
In the former case consideration must 
be given to the nature of agriculture 
—its ability to support the unit—and 
the spatial characteristics of rural 
life. 

Moreover, the Rural Public Hous- 
ing Program was not legally fortified 
until the appearance of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 which 
“declares it to be the policy of the 
Federal Government to assist the sev- 
eral states and their political subdi- 
visions in remedying unsafe and un- 
sanitary housing in rural or urban 
communities.’’ (p. 31). 

Part II—Human Factors in Rural 
Housing—comprises the core of this 
investigation. It is the most vital as- 
pect of the study. In general, it points 
up some of the deep-rooted patterns 
of behavior and accommodations in a 
plantation economy on the one hand 
and the effects of important innova- 
tions upon the traditional ways of 
life of rural people on the other hand. 
It is not surprising to find that Ne- 
groes are under-represented in the 
program despite the obvious fact of 
need. The authors indicate that: 
“‘Whereas in the areas surveyed 38 
per cent of the rural population in 
1940 were Negro, they were selected 
to occupy the new houses at a rate of 
only 14 per cent.’’ (p. 42). Among 
the explanations for this state of af- 
fairs, the writers forthrightly accept 
the traditional discriminatory pattern 
as a plausible cause. The factors of 
age, educational status, differences in 
mobility of the various classes in the 
farm and non-farm population, eco- 
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nomic status, ete., all of these and 
other traits reflect the same configura- 
tion with which the observer of rural 
life is very familiar. That is to say, 
typically the male members of the 
white families are more poorly edu- 
cated than the female members and 
Negroes are the most neglected group 
in this respect; land owners are the 
least mobile element in the population 
with tenants and Negroes following 
in this order. Most of the cases in 
which female heads of families were 
found occurred in the Negro group. 
This is a fact which has received con- 
siderable attention by students of 
The Family. 

The new houses were designed to 
meet the basic needs of the group for 
which they were planned. This em- 
braces adequate heating, ventilation, 
screening, sanitary outdoor toilets, 
kitchen sinks and in some of the 
counties more than 50 per cent had 
their houses connected with electric 
lines, thus the basis was laid for the 
utilization of a variety of modern 
household conveniences, 

Among the outcomes which the 
writers have observed have been a de- 
crease in overcrowding, some improve- 
ment in the health status of the fami- 
lies investigated, the development of 
pride in the home as suggested by an 
enhanced interest in improving and 
beautifying the house and yard, the 
change of social status and an in- 
creased interest in receiving visitors 
in the home. 

But this study points out that the 
location of these projects militated 
agains the accessibility of Negroes to 
some of their major social institutions. 
The authors declare: ‘‘ As to race, high 
schools were considerably more dis- 
tant for Negroes than for whites, the 
respective median number of miles 
being 7.3 and 4.3.’’ (p. 119). 

‘‘Racial discrimination in provid- 
ing educational facilities is evident 
when it is seen that 76 per cent of the 
white and 14 per cent of the Negro 
families had a bus available within a 
half mile.’’ (Zbid.) 
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Part II]—Administration and Pub- 
lie Policy—The average dwelling unit 
cost for the 385 units in the four 
counties was $2,323.91. It is observed 
that the occupants met their rental 
commitments willingly and cheerful- 
ly. But the writers found that farmers 
do not want to keep up rented houses, 
they are more interested in the pur- 
chase of these units. It is shown that 
an important problem of tenant se- 
lection is the appraisal of the earning 
capacity of the farm and of the fam- 
ily. The point of view expressed by 
the writers is that the programs 
which have developed into the highest 
degree of usefulness have been those 
which involved the most complete 
participation, support and under- 
standing of the local community that 
was served. The very selection of the 
four counties as experiments for the 
Rural Housing Program may be ac- 
counted for on the basis of the vigor- 
ous leadership provided on the local 
level. However, this leadership must 
be synchronized with that of the na- 
tional agency in Washington. But it 
is incumbent upon the former groups 
to make articulate to the participants 
in the project the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of their contracts. This 
problem is most difficult for those 
groups whose business transactions 
have been traditionally conducted on 
a non-contractual basis. The one rec- 
ommendation proposed by the inves- 
tigators is: ‘‘That the rural housing 
program be developed through a sin- 
gle local agency in a county or re- 
gion.’’ (p. 171) 

This study presents for the first 
time an organized body of data on a 
plan for the improvement of rural 
housing in the Southeastern part of 
the United States. The facts are kept 
within the customary framework of 
the usages of the social system under 
investigation. Throughout this study 
one is kept aware of the effective op- 
eration of the Southern caste system 
even in a federally sponsored pro- 
gram to improve the living standards 


of the submerged group in the social 
order. One is constrained to question 
the advisability of approving a local 
leadership which supports a plan of 
differential treatment of a segment of 
its population whose problems are in- 
extricably interwoven into the total 
life of the community. é 
Professors Vance and Blackwell 

have rendered a distinct service to 
those who are interested in under- 
standing the basic problems involved 
in raising the standard of living of 
rural people. The reviewer is con- 
vineed that in this book, the Federal 
Government and other important 
agencies will find a basis for the de- 
velopment of more fundamental prae- 
tices for the reconstruction of South- 
ern rural life. 

KE. Horace FircHert 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Howard University 


Preliminary Checklist of Records of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau* 


Methodically identifying for the 
first time and thus effecting systematic 
control over all extant records of the 
agency, the Preliminary Checklist of 
the Records of the Bureau of Refu- 
gees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, 1865-1872, which has recently 
been compiled’ by the National Ar- 
chives, affords a valuable research tool 
for those seriously interested in the 
period immediately following the 
Civil War. Preceded by an introdue- 
tion, which presents a_ historical 
sketch of the Bureau including its 
functions and antecedents, the check- 
list describes the records of the head- 
quarters offices in Washington and of 
the field offices in the states and ter- 
ritories under the following ten»parts: 
Records of the Office of the Assistant 
Adjutant General, Records of the Of- 


*Elizabeth Bethel, Sara Dunlap, and Lu- 
cille Pendell, Preliminary Checklist of the 
Records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands, 1865-1872. 
Washington: War Records Office, the Na- 
tional Archives, 1946, Pp. 63. 
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fice of the Assistant Inspector Gen- 
eral, Records of the Office of the Chief 
Medical Officer, Records of the Office 
of the Chief Quartermaster, Records 
of the Office of the Chief Disbursing 
Officer, Records of the Land Division, 
Records of the Claim Division, Rec- 
crds of the Education Division, Rec- 
ords of the Archive Division, and 
Reeords of the Field Offices, Includ- 
ed within the last are not only records 
for each of the former Confederate 
states in which field offices were lo- 
cated but also for offices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Delaware, Indian 
Territory, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and West Virginia. 

The compilation identifies some 510 
series of records—comprised of cor- 
respondence, reports, vouchers, con- 
tracts, claims, circulars, and orders 
concerning refugees, abandoned lands, 
and freedmen—some of which have 
never been used and many of which 
are rich in social, economic, political, 
and military information that a stu- 
dent of the period can hardly neglect. 
Although the study is multilithed, is 
preliminary, and has been repro- 
duced for the convenience of members 
of the staff of the National Archives 
and for limited distribution to Gov- 
ernment officials and others having 
specific need for it, its value is never- 
theless undiminished. 

Rouanp C. McConNnELL 
The National Archives 


A Treasury of Stephen Foster* 


As the title connotes, this is a col- 
lection of what is considered the best 
known and best loved songs of Ste- 
phen Collins Foster. From Foster’s 
two hundred songs of which he wrote 
both the words and the music, the 
compilers have selected fifty which 
they feel are most deserving of preser- 
vation. Foster had a natural gift for 
melody writing, the simplicity of 
which has caused his songs to retain 





*A Treasury of Stephen Foster, New 
York: Random House, 1946. Pp. 221. 
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their popularity throughout the years. 
He wrote ballads, minstrel songs, non- 
sense and plantation songs as well as 
sentimental songs of home and loved 
ones. Included here are such old fa- 
vorites as ‘‘Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,’’ ‘‘Old Folks at Home,’’ 
‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘ Jean- 
nie with the Light Brown Hair,’’ ‘‘Oh 
Susanna,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ ‘‘Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming,’’ and 
‘‘Beautiful Dreamer,’’ his last work. 

The real appreciation of Foster’s 
songs has come about only in recent 
years. Although they enjoyed. great 
popularity all over the world in his 
own day, no one—not even he—er- 
visioned their elements of immortal- 
ity. His best songs are those based on 
Negro themes and dialect. This is 
doubtlessly true due to Foster’s tre- 
mendous interest in the Negro and his 
music. This interest dated from his 
contact with Negro ‘‘Shout Songs’’ 
which he heard and liked in his early 
childhood. Later on he saw and heard 
Negroes singing and dancing on the 
wharves of the Ohio River. He had a 
great interest also in the minstrel 
shows of his time and did much to 
reform their music. His songs which 
are considered the ‘‘Big Four’’ of the 
Ethiopian group and which received 
unprecedented acclaim throughout 
English speaking countries are: ‘‘Old 
Folks at Home, Massa’s in de Cold 
Cold Ground, My Old Kentucky 
Home and Old Black Joe.’’ 

In order to be consistent with the 
unique calibre of the composer, Ste- 
phen Foster, some of the most dis- 
tinguished music celebrities of the 
present age were selected for collab- 
oration in making this volume a true 
work of art. 

Deems Taylor, nationally known 
musie critic, composer, writer, and 
radio commentator, has written the 
foreword of this book. In consider- 
ing Foster’s songs he said, ‘‘The Ne- 
gro Spirituals and Stephen Foster’s 
songs are the nearest to completely in- 
digenous folksongs we possess. Nor is 
it a coincidence that most of his best 
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songs are in Negro dialect and sing 
the woes of the Negro. A folksong is 
the speech of primitive people, of 
simple persons. It is highly improb- 
able that the Russian Ippolitoff Ivanoff 
ever heard of Foster. But it is not 
strange that his ‘‘Sirdar’s March’’ 
from the Caucasian Sketches and 
‘*Old Black Joe’’ start off with the 
identical phrase. Both are expres- 
sions of primitive life.’’ Deems Tay- 
lor’s preface is especially valuable to 
the reader for it gives an accurate 
appraisal of Foster’s works. 

John Tasker Howard, noted Amer- 
ican historian, is widely known for 
his narrative genius. He is also the 
author of the book entitled ‘‘Stephen 
Foster, America’s Troubadour,’’ in 
which he has presented an authentic 
portrait of Foster. He has contrib- 
uted biographical sketches of Foster 
for the introduction of this collection. 
His detailed historical treatment of 
Foster, along with the explanations 
and circumstances surrounding the 
writing of each song, add immeasur- 
ably to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of this volume. Howard has 
said ‘‘Foster’s best songs are more 
than a folk expression. They reflect 
the character and temperament of 
the man who wrote them, and in that 
sense they are truly an art product.’ 


1John Tasker Howard, Stephen Foster, 
America’s Troubadour. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. 221. 
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William Sharp, Polish born artist, 
has illustrated the works of many fa- 
mous authors, and’ has made numer- 
ous etchings of various phases of 
American life. He has illustrated this 
volume by a very attractive frontis- 
piece, a picture of Stephen Foster in 
four colors, and by a page drawing 
for each song in two colors. From his 
vivid illustrations the characteristic 
mood of each song emerges. 

The piano accompaniments by Ray 
Lev, outstanding concert pianist, and 
Dorothy Berliner Commins, pianist 
and author, have enriched and en- 
hanced these lovely melodies without 
lessening their spontaneity and nat- 
uralness. Their modifications of the 
usual harmonic arrangements have 
added verve and zest to the songs. | 

‘*A Treasury of Stephen Foster’’ is 
a song collection which should find its 
way into every American home, for it 
is truly an American expression. 
Many of Foster’s songs are designated 
as the ‘‘Composed Folksongs of 
America.’’ The songs of this volume 
are especially adaptable to a wide 
range of human experiences and uses 
such as, singing alone, singing for 
family and friends and for commu- 
nity singing. The artistic quality of 
these songs will remain long after the 
conditions which inspired them have 
been erased from living memories. 

Lian MitcHELL ALLEN, Head, 
Department of School Music 
Howard University 

















NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 


Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Developing Higher Level 
Study Skills 


Many users of the book, Psychology 
and the New Education, published in 
1933, became vitally interested in the 
philosophy expressed throughout the 
pages of the book and the indications 
of the implementations of that phi- 
losophy by the author, Dr. Pressey, 
and his colleagues at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The writer developed a keen 
interest in becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the procedures used in assist- 
ing students to develop as_ well 
rounded individuals. That opportu- 
nity was later realized.. But before 
this happened, good news was sent 
out by Harper’s Publishing Com- 
pany to the effect that the experi- 
ences of Dr. Pressey, Dr. Robinson, 
and their colleagues were to be 
placed at the disposal of educa- 
tors through the publication of a 
study manual under the title, Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Techniques of 
Effective Study. So valuable did this 
manual prove to be that it was not 
long before it was out of print. In the 
meantime, Dr. Robinson continued 
investigations of the possibilities of 
improving study techniques and has 
now made available a revised edition 
that is so much more serviceable than 
even the first edition that it seems to 
be almost a new book. The title has 
been shortened to Effective Study,) 
which is a real help. 

Dr. Robinson and his associates 
have pointed up a significant consid- 
eration. Most school people have pro- 
ceeded under the assumption that 
poor students were the only ones who 
needed assistance in the development 
of effective study skills. They have 
called attention to the fact that good 
students have developed their study 


1Francis P. Robinson, Effective Study. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 
262. 
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habits through trial and error meth- 
ods and whereas they may have de- 
veloped a good ‘‘dog paddle tech- 
nique’’ in studying, they would never 
without assistance develop the effec- 
tiveness of the Australian crawl. On 
the basis of scientific investigations, 
data have been presented to indicate 
how all students may get much more 
out of their academic programs and 
activities. Whereas the book is ideal 
for use in how to study classes such 
as are in existence in over a hundred 
colleges and universities, it is also 
usable by individuals working inde- 
pendently with a minimum of gui- 
dance or in instances where clinical 
procedures are used. 

Part I deals with higher level study 
skills. Dr. Robinson’s Survey Q3R 
formula for handling reading assign- 
ments is carefully explained. Sugges- 
tions for developing skills in taking 
examinations; in handling problems 
of attack and concentration; in pre- 
paring reports; and certain classroom 
behaviors are discussed in detail. 

Part ITI helps the students to come 
to grips with those basic study tools 
such as reading skills, writing abili- 
ties and mathematical computations 
that are responsible for so many aca- 
demic mortalities. Diagnostic tests 
are provided to locate the areas of 
difficulty and suggested procedures 
are given to point the way to a cor- 
rection of them. 

Part III takes cognizance of the 
fact that there are several areas in 
students’ lives in which problems 
exist that are responsible for all 
types of student maladjustments. 
Here, tov, steps for diagnostic and 
remedial measures are made available. 

In view of the many college failures 
and with the number of students who 
are returning to college after absences 
of several years, there is a very vital 
need for a book such as this. Edu- 
eators who are concerned with the 
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optimum adjustment of students to 
their schoo] environments are certain- 
ly indebted to Dr. Robinson for put- 
ting at their disposal such an ade- 
quate tool for assisting students to 
realize their full potentialities as in- 
dividuals and as members of various 
groups. 


The Intercultural Field 


Under the auspices of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, Theo- 
dore Brameld has provided another 
aid for use by those educators who 
sincerely believe that the schools 
should have as one of their major 
aims the development of the ability 
of people to respect and appreciate 
the personalities of persons who differ 
from them in respect to nationality, 
religion, race or color. In Minority 
Problems in the Public Schools,? he 
has described the policies or practices 
that promote or hinder the develop- 
ment of programs designed to bring 
about desirable intércultural rela- 
tionships in seven school systems. 
Various types of communities are pre- 
sented in such a way as to make it 
possible for many municipalities to 
recognize familiar patterns in their 
own communities. The overall exam- 
inations serve to point up significant 
factors that educators need to con- 
sider if the schools are to serve as 
telie forces in shaping the lives of 
their communities along lines that 
will promote peace and good will 
among all segments of the people who 
live in them. As a backdrop for un- 
derstanding the intercultural rela- 
tionships in each school system, the 
author has pictured the community 
setting, the school system, the admin- 
istrative policies and practices, an 
evaluation of the whole situation, and 
has then drawn up specific recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

Brameld has made searching anal- 


yses; has presented the data with 


2Theodore Brameld, Minority Problems 
in the Public Schools. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 264. 
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candor; and has made realistic rec- 
ommendations. School personnel who 
sincerely wish to do what they can to 
rid themselves of their own prejudices 
and then to assist the children under 
their guidance to develop those atti- 
tudes which will enable them to live 
and work amicably with all types of 
people will get constructive help 
from this book. This publication 
shows how too often people give lip 
service to the need for tolerance and 
appreciation but are found wanting 
when they are required to put their 
stated principles into practice. He 
shows the need for making the school, 
community centered in its approach 
and emphasis. 

Along this line, there may be some 
people who would be glad to know of 
a picture service rendered by the 
Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica. Under the title Pictures for De- 
mocracy, the Council states that it 
provides a centralized source of pic- 
tures from which educators and or- 
ganizations may on short notice ob- 
tain pictures. The director will 
arrange exhibits, traveling shows and 
prepare film strips.3 

In view of the political turmoils 
and the socio-economic deficiencies 
that mark Georgia at many points, it 
is always refreshing to learn of ac- 
tivities or programs that give promise 
of a better day. The little pamphlet, 
Miss Parker, the New Teacher,‘ is an 
interesting and challenging descrip- 
tion of the philosophy and practices 
of a colored school in Moultrie that 
has committed itself to developing a 
truly functional curriculum that is 
community centered. This idea is not 
new in this state because Mrs. Helen 
Whiting has done much in this field. 
This story simply tells how the prin- 
ciple is and can be implemented. 


8This agency is located at 17 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, and the secretary is 
E. Sherwood. 

*Moultrie High and Elementary School, 
Miss Parker, The New Teacher. Albany, 
ne Albany State College, 1946. Pp. 
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Such stories are badly needed since 
there is such a gap between the phi- 
losophy of education as set forth by 
John Dewey and accepted in princi- 
ple by such large segments of the 
school population, and the practices 
that are in operation in most of our 
schools today. We have here an exam. 
ple of how educational objectives 
were made to stem from the needs of 
social living in the environment in 
which the pupils lived. There is 
needed many more such applications 
of the theory’ to which most of us 
subscribe. 

Bright Apri’ is a delightful little 
book for children which tells the story 
of a little Negro girl; April, and her 
family. The Brights constitute a good 
middle class American family that 
possesses the usual joys and problems 
of the people of this class. But since 
they are brown Americans, there 
were times when the fact of race made 
itself felt. These incidences were 
robbed of the bitter disillusions that 
sometimes follow by the good sense 
and tact of the mother and the white 
adults who were in strategic positions 
to influence the attitudes of develop- 
ing children. 

Marguerite De Angeli tells the 
story of this wholesome family in an 
interesting and fascinating manner. 
Children will enjoy the accounts of 
child and family life depicted here 
and will take pleasure in the many 
colorful and black and white draw- 
ings that illustrate so many of the 
pages of the book. Children of other 
races will have an opportunity to see 
the Negro in a setting that should re- 
sult in an appreciation of the fact that 
acceptable virtues are the possession 
of the people of all nationality or 
racial groups. 

Segregation: Color Pattern from 
the Past—Our Struggle to Wipe It 
Out® is the twelfth number of the 


5Marguerite De Angeli, Bright April. 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 
1946, Pp. 87. 

8Segregation, Survey Graphic, Vol. 36, No. 
1, January 1947. Pp. 128. 
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Calling America series being pub- 
lished by Survey Graphic. The sev- 
enth number entitled Color: Unfin- 
ished Business of Democracy ap- 
peared in 1942 and attempted at that 
time to survey the field of intercul- 
tural relations as they pertained to 
the Negro. Now this recent issue fo- 
cuses attention upon this ancient 
problem but does so in light of the 
forces of the past as they impinge 
upon the present and in light of the 
social processes now in operation 
which portend changes for the fu- 
ture. Many eminent Negro and white 
scholars have been called upon to 
analyze all areas of social living 
tainted by’ segregation in order to 
make available to students of the 
problem the latest data on this all 
pervasive subject. 

There is not too much that is new 
in the material which is presented 
here but it has been brought up to 
date and presents a fresh orientation 
to the subject in a simple compact 
form. Since the war period has 
aroused a stronger sensitivity to the 
whole realm of race or minority 
group relationships, such a publica- 
tion gives a facile access to pertinent 
data in this field. This issue is the 
type of material that should enjoy 
wide circulation among all kinds of 
educational and community groups. 
All of the institutions affected by the 
virus of segregation are laid bare for 
inspection and analysis. Especially 
is this true of the Church, the school 
and the government. The nation’s 
capital which should point the way to 
the rest of the country is shown as a 
bedrock of injustices and inconsis- 
tencies against minority groups. No 
section of the country has cleaned the 
mote out of its own eyes sufficiently 
well to enable it to point the finger at 
any other section of the country. Un- 
desirable practices toward fellow hu- 
mans differ in degree rather than in 
kind. Often the regions outside of 
the southern area of our country need 
this kind of publication more than do 
the southern states because of a temp- 
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tation to consider themselves blame- 
less in respect to discriminatory 
practices. 

Since the attitudes that give rise 
to racial intolerances are learned be- 
haviors, the home, the Church and the 
schools are especially challenged to 
direct their efforts toward developing 
socially constructive attitudes that 
will make possible the greater assimi- 
lation of all groups into American 
life. The schools can do much to help 
but what they can do will be condi- 
tioned by the attitudes and behaviors 
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of the people in the communities 
within which they operate. 

For those individuals interested in 
studying the various areas of Negro 
life, the preparatory volume of the 
Encyclopedia of the Negro’ will pro- 
vide references to source materials on 
the subject. This volume is a forerun. 
ner of a much more complete publica-: 
tion at a later date. 


TW. E. B. Du Bois and Guy B. Johnson, 
Encyclopedia of the Negro, New York: The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, Inc., 1946. Pp. 215. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A. Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education for Negroes 
1946-47 


Martin D. JENKINS* 


HE Survey oF Statistics oF REc- 
5, econo AND GRADUATION IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HieHER EDUCATION 
FoR NeEGRoEs presented annually! in 
this section has the following pur- 
poses: (1) to provide a current pic- 
ture of enrollment in colleges for Ne- 
groes; and (2) to provide a complete 
and accurate listing of institutions 
offering undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional work. 


Procedure 


In November 1946, the 112 institu- 
tions offering work on the under- 
graduate level were requested to pro- 
vide the following information: (1) 
the number of college students en- 
rolled during the fall term, 1946-47, 
and during the entire school year 
1945-46; (2) the number of degree 
graduates during the school year 1945- 
46, including the summer session ; (3) 
the number of beginning freshmen 
enrolled during the current term ; and 
(4) the enrollment of veterans. The 
22 institutions offering graduate or 
professional work were requested to 
provide information concerning the 
number of students enrolled and de- 
grees conferred. Returns were re- 
ceived from 92 institutions offering 
undergraduate work and 21 institu- 
tions offering graduate or professional 
work.? 


*The tabulations were done by Miss Lucille 
Anderson. 

1See the following issues of the JouURNAL 
or Necro Epucation for previous annual 
surveys: 6:240-48, Ap 1937; 7:118-23, Ap 
1938; 8:247-53, Ap 1939; 9:266-73, Ap 
1940; 10:718-25, O 1941; 11:217-23, Ap 
1942; 12:687-93, Fall 1943; 13:227-33, 
Spring 1944; and 15:231-239, Spring 1946. 

2One additional institution reported too 
late to be included in the computations. 
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Limitations of the Data 


It is important that certain weak- 
nesses and omissions in the data be 
recognized. The statistics presented 
here do not include the nonsegregated 
colleges and universities in Northern 
states, in which several thousand Ne- 
gro students are enrolled. The fall- 
term statistics include both part-time 
and full-time resident college students, 
but exclude students in extension and 
summer courses. Further, not all of 
the institutions provided the informa- 
tion requested. The total number of 
Negro college and university students 
in the United States is consequently, 
appreciably greater than the totals 
reported in this survey. 

The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent administra- 
tive officer of the institution. In some 
instances, the statistics may have been 
inaccurately reported. This factor, 
which is an inescapable weakness of 
the questionnaire method, probably 
does not seriously affect the accuracy 
of the total compilation. 


Statistics of Undergraduate Schools 


Total Enrollment, Fall 1946.— 
Ninety-two institutions report a total 
enrollment of 56,984 resident under- 
graduate students as of the fall term 
1946-47. In the 89 institutions for 
which data are available for both 
years, the total enrollment increased 
42.0 per cent over last year. At this 
time last year the total enrollment 
showed a gain of 15.7 per cent. The 
enrollment gains were quite general; 
83 institutions report a larger fall- 
term enrollment this year than last. 


Distribution of Students by Sexz.— 
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The total enrollment includes 27,603 
male students and 29,212 female stu- 
dents. The respective percentages are 
48.6 and 51.4. Last year at this time 
male students constituted only 23.0 
per cent of the total fall-term enroll- 
ment; from 1936-39 the sex distribu- 
tion remained practically constant at 
43 per cent male and 57 per cent fe- 
male. 

Freshmen Enrollment.—Ninety in- 
stitutions report a total of 21,377 be- 
ginning freshman students as of the 
fall term, divided by sex as follows: 
male 55 per cent, female 45 per cent. 
Last year at this time males con- 
stituted only 28 per cent of the fresh- 
man enrollment. 

Total Enrollment, 1945-46. — Each 
institution was requested to report 
the total undergraduate college en- 
rollment for the school year 1945-46, 
including summer session and exten- 
sion classes. A total of 75,728 
students were reported as enrolled. 
Although this figure is not entirely 
accurate due to the fact that some in- 
stitutions have probably not excluded 
duplicate enrollments, it may be re- 
garded as a rough overall figure of the 
total number of undergraduate college 
students served by these 90 institu- 
tions in 1945-46. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions—The 37 
publicly-controlled institutions report 
an enrollment of 27,994 students, 49 
per cent of the total; the privately 
controlled institutions have 28,994 
students, 51 per cent of the total. In- 
eluding the non-reporting institutions, 
however, the private colleges enroll 
approximately 54 per cent of the stu- 
dents in Negro institutions of higher 
education. 

Distribution of Enrollment by 
Rating of Institutions —The 43 insti- 
tutions fully accredited by their re- 
gional associations report an enroll- 
ment of 39,555 students, 69.4 per cent 
of the total; the 19 institutions not 
fully accredited by their regional 
association have 8,547 students, 15.0 
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per cent of the total;** and the-30 in- 
stitutions not accredited by their re- 
gional association report 8,882 stu- 
dents enrolled, 15.6 per.cent of the 
total. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Four 
Year and Less-Than-Four-Year Inst+- 
tutions.—Seventy-seven four-year in- 
stitutions report an enrollment of 
55,158 students, 96.8 per cent of the 
total, and 14 two-year institutions 
have a total of only 1,826 students, 
3.2 per cent of the total. 

Graduates of Four-Year Courses.— 
Seventy-four 4-year institutions re- 
port a total of 5,448 graduates (bac- 
calaureate degrees) during the 1945- 
46 school year, an increase of 18.5 per 
cent in the institutions reporting in 
both the current and the preceding 
year. The graduates are divided by 
sex as follows: male 16.8 per cent, 
female 83.2 per cent. 

Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War II.—There are two Federal laws 
which make provision for the educa- 
tion, of veterans of the present war. 
Public Law 16 provides for the educa- 
tion of physically disabled veterans 
and Public Law 346—the so-called 
‘“‘GI Bill of Rights’’—makes finan- 
cial provision for the education of any 
‘‘not dishonorably discharged’’ vet- 
eran. Each institution was requested 
to indicate the number of veterans en- 
rolled under the provisions of either 
Public Law 16 or 346. Eighty-nine 
institutions report a total of 21,767 
veterans so enrolled on both the sec- 
ondary and college levels during the 
fall term; 17,518 of these students 
are taking work on the college level. 
Veterans constitute approximately 30 
per cent of the total enrollment. 
Seventy-five per cent of the veterans 
(13,187) are enrolled in fully-ac- 
credited institutions. 

Size of Institutions—Following is 
a distribution of 92 Negro institutions 
of higher education on the basis of 


**This includes institutions rated ‘‘B’’ by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and one 4-year institution 
having an ‘‘A’’ rating as a junior college. 
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TABLE II 
SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF NEGROES ON THE BASIS OF THEIR 
FALL-TERM 1946 ENROLLMENT 














Enrollment Number of Institutions 
5,000-5,999 - i 1 
4,000-4,999 _.. 0 
2,000-3,999 0 
2,000-2,999 _.__.__ 3 
i a a 
1,000-1,499 _.__. —_ 6 
. aaa 28 
28 
Ce 14 
1-99 38 
| ae eee 92 





The median institution has an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 470 students. 


total fall-term enrollment, including 
resident and undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional students. 

Howard University is the largest 
institution reporting with a total of 
5,045 students (including 2,274 vet- 
erans) enrolled during the fall term 
1946-47, and 6,913 students enrolled 
during the school year 1945-46. 


STATISTICS OF GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Graduate Schools 


Returns were received from 15 of 
the 16 institutions offering work on 
the graduate level. These institutions 
report a total of 822 graduate students 
enrolled during the fall term 1946-47, 
distributed by sex as follows: male, 
47.7 per cent; female 52.3 per cent. 

The enrollment during the entire 
echool year 1945-46 in 13 institutions, 
including the summer session, was 
2,845 students, of whom 69.8 per cent 
were women students. 

Graduate degrees were conferred on 
311 students, divided by sex as fol- 
lows: male, 28.3 per cent ; female, 71.7 
per cent. 

Graduate work was inaugurated in 
two additional institutions during the 
past school year: at Florida A. & M. 
College in the summer of 1946 and 
at South Carolina State A. & M. Col- 
lege in the Fall of 1946. 
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Professional Schools* 


The professional school statistics 
are complete, except for pharmacy, 
theology and nursing. As is shown 
in Table IV, the following profes- 
sional curricula are offered in institu- 
tions for the higher education of Ne- 
groes: Law, 3 institutions; social 
work, 2; medicine, 2; dentistry, 2; 
dental hygiene, 2; pharmacy, 2; li- 
brary science, 1; public health and 
laboratory technology, one each. The 
present tabulation includes 6 institu- 
tions offering theology but there are 
several other institutions in which 
this curriculum is available. 


The totals for the several schools 
and curricula are clearly shown in 
Table IV and will not be repeated at 
this point. It is observed that almost 
the entire burden of professional edu- 
cation is being carried by the private- 
ly controlled institutions. 


Overall Enrollment 


The overall picture of enrollments 
reveals that there are 59,150 students 
enrolled in undergraduate, graduate 
and professional curricula in the 96 
institutions reporting in this year’s 
survey. During the entire school year 
1945-46 these institutions enrolled a 
total of 80,338 students. 

Twenty institutions, chiefly small 
colleges, did not reply to requests for 
statistics of enrollment. Including 
these institutions, it is estimated that 
Negro colleges enrolled approximately 
63,000 students in all curricula during 
the fall term 1946, and approximately 
85,000 students during the full school 
year 1945-46. It may be safely pre- 
dicted that Negro institutions of 
higher education will enroll well over 
100,000 students during the full 1946- 
47 school year, including the summer 
term. 


8Enrollments in the following curricula, 
which might properly be regarded as profes- 
sional, appear in the tabulations of under- 
graduate and graduate enrollment rather 
than at this point: Education, engineering, 
music and fine arts. 
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TABLE IV 























PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, FALL, 1946; S 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT, 1945-46; AND GRADUATES OF PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA, 1945-46. 
Enrollment Graduates 
Fall 1946 Sept. 1945-Aug. 1946 
Institution & Curricula Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female / 
Atlanta University 5, RI 
Social Work __......_. n n n 250 50 200 68 9 59 
Library Science 26 0 2 ~»& 63 1 62 24 0 2% ~ 
Gammon Theological Sem. o 
Theology ............... 47 39 8 45 41 4 D 
Howard University a 
Social Work -_...... . 140 37 103 85 18 67 11 3 8 a 
SP 105 15 105 80 25 6 5 ] 
Medicine ................ 268 235 33 336 302 34 63 60 3 si 
Dati —........... 158 155 3 182 178 + 39 39 0 ‘ 
Dental Hygiene _.._ 10 0 10 15 0 15 10 0 10 In 
Pharmacy _._...... 121 92 29 113 72 41 8 3 5 U 
Theology: —..........- 33 33 0 60 58 2 15 15 0 tic 
Lincoln ansaeaities ( Mo.)" al: 
Pwo. SE 34 2 22 20 2 a ee ag tic 
Journalism ........ 13 5 8 3 0 3 _ _ oa 80 
Lincoln University ( Pa.) m: 
Thelogy - 10 10 0 13 13 0 5 5 0 ' 
Meharry Medical College ? 
Medicine _........... 246 206 40 265 239 26 61 59 2 in 
Dentiivy ._._._....... 166" I88* so” 6 61g” §6=—« 108? 25* 21 19 2 na 
Dental Hygiene co 
Cl. Lab. Technology 14 4 10 13 6 7 4 2 2 St 
North Carolina College" an 
OR 23 19 4 13 9 4 oe sae = 1 
Library Science ___. 7 1 6 6 0 6 9 0 9 ef 
Public Health 11 6 5 10 1 9 ") 1 8 tot 
Bishop Payne Divinity School 
_ | ES eee 15 11 4 15 12 3 a 3 I sel 
Virginia Union Uniwersity : qu 
Theology —..........-..--- 19 18 1 13 12 1 2 2 0 th 
Shaw University be 
Tissings: —_...... 11 11 0 10 10 0 2 2 0 Re 
Xavier Uuniversity an 
Pharmacy -............. n n n fr 
Totals he 
Social Work ——.......... n n n 335 68 267 79 12 67 a 
ES 158 21 140 109 31 6 5 1 reg 
Medicine —._.......... 514 44] 73 601 541 60 124 119 5 
Dentistry _ 314 287 27 310 = 281 29 60 58 2 Ar 
Pharmacy -.............. 121 92 29 113 72 41 8 3 5 Ha 
Tieoings 2 135 122 13 156 146 10 28 27 1 r 
OS aera 16 65 110 8 102 56 3 53 
2 ee ae 1344 1116 228 1765 1225 540 282 215 67 ’ 
*—Not reported. nai 


v——Publicly controlled institutions. 
*—Includes students in dental hygiene. 
t—JIncludes library science, journalism, clinical laboratory work, public health, dental hygiene. 
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Section B: Negro Educators Consider Problem of Reading on College 


Level — With Statement of Future Institutional Plans 


+EO. H. WALKER, JR. 


RE NEGRO COLLEGE EDUCATORS IN 
A FAVOR OF HAVING A REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM? What is the reason 
or reasons institutions give for not 
offering a remedial reading program ? 
Do some institutions not having such 
a program have plans underway for 
a future program ? 

The questionnaires which made pos- 
sible the survey of ‘‘Remedial Read- 
ing Programs in Negro Colleges and 
Universities’’! through the coopera- 
tion of certain college administrators, 
also included the three questions men- 
tioned above in the hope of securing 
some factual statement on _ these 
matters. 

Perhaps it is advisable to state that 
in the original survey two question- 
naires were sent to each of 102 Negro 
colleges and universities in the United 
States; one to the administrative head 
and the other to the dean of the col- 
lege. Of the 102 schools contacted, a 
total of 59, or 58 per cent, responded. 

This present study will concern it- 
self with a careful consideration of 58 
questionnaires”? as they relate to the 
three pertinent questions and will not 
be limited as the survey of ‘‘ Remedial 
Reading Programs in Negro Colleges 
and Universities’’ was to the findings 
from the reports of the 26 institutions 
having remedial or developmental 
reading programs. 


Are College Educators in Favor of 
Having a Remedial Reading Program 
as a Part of Every Liberal Arts 
College and Teachers College? 


The question asked on the question- 
naire ‘‘Should remedial reading be a 


1Ge0. H. Walker, Jr. JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
Epucation, 15:119-121, Winter 1946. 

2The writer deems it advisable to leave 
out of this study the materials in the ques- 
tionnaire from Southern University, which 
he filled cnt; in so doing, the total question- 


_— to be considered will be 58, instead of 
v9, 


part of every liberal arts college and 
teachers college?’’ was treated in the 
various ways indicated below: 


‘Yes?’ “*No’’? ‘Undecided’? 
45 1 4 


‘‘Noncommittal’’ Total Institutions 
8 


From the tabulation above, we find 
forty-five institutions contending that 
remedial reading should be a part of 
every liberal arts college and teachers 
college. Perhaps it would be interest- 
ing to know the reasons some institu- 
tions give for the position taken. The 
writer will pick some institutions at 
random and will indicate both their 
position and reason or reasons. 


What Is the Reason or Reasons In- 
stitutions Give for Not Offering a 
Remedial Reading Program? 


Reason or reasons institutions give 
for not offering a remedial reading 
program are as follows: 

‘*Lack of teaching staff’’ was given 
by seven institutions for not having a 
remedial reading program. 

‘‘Lack of competent or specially 
trained staff members’’ was the reason 
given by seven institutions for not 
having a remedial reading program. 

‘‘Taziness on part of teaching per- 
sonnel; Overtaxed faculty (perhaps) ; 
False notion that reading belongs to 
the grade school,’’ are the reasons 
given by one institution for not having 
a remedial reading program. 

‘‘Lack of funds to employ teacher 
or buy materials for program; In- 
sufficient number of teachers—teacher 
load already too heavy; Lack of 
qualified teachers to give such in- 
struction’’ were the reasons given by 
one institution for not offering reme- 
diation. 

Each of the statements listed below 
was given by one of the remaining in- 
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INSTITUTIONS POSITION REASON 

Arkansas Baptist College Yes No matter how good the class may be, a 
few are always below norma] standard of 
reading. 

Bennett College Yes Simply because it is needed. There are 
so many ‘‘illiterates’’ in our colleges. 

Fisk University Yes A realistic facing of the facts. 

Miner Teachers College Yes - Facility in reading is basic to success in 
college work. 

Morehouse College Yes I think so, because I can’t see how any 

& program can be effective with the poor read- 


Spelman College* 


ers we now get unless we build them up in 
reading. 























Morgan State College No Term ‘‘remedial’’ does not connote what 
is believed desired. 

Prairie View State College Yes Remedial reading offers. opportunity to 
eliminate one of the basic causes for college 
failures. 

S. C. State A. & M. College Yes Very evident necessity. 

Stowe Teachers College Yes Tool for other subjects. 

Talladega College Probably Even the good readers can be taught much 
more efficient reading. 

Tougaloo College Yes The students get most of their informa- 
tion through reading. 

Virginia State College Yes Impossible to teach without adequate 








reading ability. 





*Morehouse College and Spelman College were treated as one response recorded on the chart be 
cause of their joint reading program which was reported on one questionnaire. 


stitutions not having a remedial read- 
ing program: 

‘““We are always talking about it, 
still our students read poorly.’’ 

“*Tt is in the process of formation.”’ 

‘The institution has overlooked the 
necessity of such, but intends to start 
such a program.”’ 

‘*We are trying to initiate one now. 
Hope to start one within next year or 
so.’’ 

‘Sufficient complaints have not 
been made concerning inefficiency in 
reading.’’ 

‘‘The reason for not offering such 
is lack of available space for same.”’ 

‘‘Present teaching staff carrying 
too heavy teaching loads to eqnduct 
reading classes.’ 


Do Institutions Not Having Such a 
Program Have Plans Underway 
for a Future Program? 


This tabulation is concerned spe- 
cifically with thirty-three question- 


naires, which will include the twenty- 
two questionnaires from institutions 
which treated remedial reading only 
incidentally, also the eleven question- 
naires from the institutions which had 
no remedial reading programs at all. 

These thirty-three questionnaires 
reveal the following data: 

Thirteen of these institutions have 
future plans underway. 

Two institutions have plans for a 
future program in the hands of a com- 
mittee. 

Two institutions are looking for 
trained persons to head such a pro- 
eram as planned. 

Two institutions are in the process 
of working out such a program now. 

One institution has a staff member 
now pursuing special work with the 
idea of heading such a program at 
the beginning of the next school year. 

One institution has discussed such 
a plan for future organization. 
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One institution said it will institute 
such a plan when it becomes neces- 
sary. 

Five institutions have no specific 
plans. 

Six institutions made no statement 
concerning their plans for the future. 

Certain specific institutions went 
further than just the ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ 
statement. We will point to some of 
them as to their future plans: Albany 
State College plans to use the last two 
quarters for the reading improvement 
of the entire college enrollment. Lin- 
eoln University of Missouri plans in 
conjunction with the reading pro- 
gram also to have a reading clinic. 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas, plans to 
institute a definite remedial reading 
program which will be a part of all 
the departments of the college. 


Of the schools already offering 
reading programs some indicated 
enlargements of their present pro- 
grams. We will point to some of them 
and their future plans: Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, plans 
to open a reading clinic. LeMoyne 
College plans to offer a new corrective 
and developmental reading program ; 
also a reading clinic. Alabama State 
Teachers College plans to open a com- 
munication center, which will provide 
more suitable facilities for the execu- 
tion of their program. 
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General Consideration 


This report sounded a very en- 
couraging note on the ‘‘educational 
front’’ when forty-five® institutions 
recognized the need for reading pro- 
grams on the college level. This gives 
promise of concerted efforts on the 
part of higher education to meet the 
needs of many college students who 
really need help in reading, and with 
this help may take their places among 
the outstanding students of the col- 
lege. 

Further, this report points out in 
no uncertain terms that colleges and 
universities are looking for individ- 
uals trained in remediation, It might 
be advisable for a larger number of 
individuals majoring in higher edu- 
cation to have as one of their ‘‘split’’ 
majors or ‘‘cognate’’ fields the field 
of ‘‘remedial,’’ ‘‘corrective,’’ or ‘‘de- 
velopmental’’ reading. 

These data represent institutional 
developments and plans of the school 
year 1944-45, and it is the hope of the 
writer that the work thus begun will 
continue to grow until higher educa- 
tion can feel that it is doing a good 
job of putting its young people on the 
road to academic success. 


3The one dissenting institution, which 
would have made the total 46, has a develop- 
mental reading program that is trying to 
realize the same educational outcomes as the 
other institutions with reading programs; 
the only confusion is the ‘‘label’’ given to 
the program in question. 


Section C: The Salary Equalization Movement 


Apa F. CoLEMAN 


T= FEDERAL CONSTITUTION PRO- 
VIDES THAT THERE SHOULD BE NO 
ABRIDGMENT OF A CITIZEN’S RIGHTS 
on account of his race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Federal 
courts have ruled that the mainte- 
nance of separate schools for Negro 
and white pupils is not an abridgment 
of a Negro citizen’s rights provided 
the Negro schools are equal to those 


for whites. In 17 Southern states and 
the District of Columbia segregated 
schools are mandatory. Provisions 
have been made by state constitutions 
or by statute for separate schools. 
Since the schools are separate, the 


1Peterson, Gladys T. ‘‘The Courts and 
Negro Public Schools.’’ Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Washington: Howard Univer- 
sity, 1944. 
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practice of discrimination by the ma- 
jority group can be and is easily ef- 
fectuated. 

It is in regard to teachers’ salaries 
that most of the evil consequences of 
the practice of discrimination in the 
distribution of school funds are found. 
Any serious attack upon inequalities 
in the school system must be aimed 
at the removal of this inequality in 
order that the level of teaching pro- 
ficiency in Negro schools may be 
raised. Realizing this, suits against 
communities maintaining separate sal- 
ary schedules were filed by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. This was the 
beginning of the present salary equal- 
ization movement. 

The first test case was that of Wil- 
liam P. Gibbs, Jr., acting principal of 
an elementary school in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, against the Coun- 
ty Board of Education in 1936. The 
case was won with the County Board 
agreeing to equalize all salaries 


within a two-year period. 


The second case was filed in Calvert 
County, Maryland, in 1937 on behalf 
of Elizabeth Brown. Salaries were 
equalized in 1939. 

While the compromise of these two 
county boards was a noteworthy ad- 
vance in the salary equalization move- 
ment, the proceedings were not en- 
tirely satisfactory in that they did 
not result in an actual decision. 


In Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land, the officials were adamant in 
their refusal to concede the justice of 
the Negro teachers’ position and filed 
an answer to the suit. The Board of 
Education refused counsel for the 
teachers the right to examine the min- 
utes of the Board—a public record. 
After mandamus was filed to compel 
their submission to examination the 
Board revoked its order of refusal. A 
suit instituted raising the question of 
constitutionality of the Maryland 
statute requiring a differential in the 
salary paid to Negro and white teach- 
ers was decided in favor of the 
teachers. 
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In 1938 after several successful ef- 
forts had been made in the state 
courts to equalize salaries for Negro 
teachers in Maryland, Walter Mills, 
teaching principal in Anne Arundel 
County, brought suit in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
District of Maryland for the same 
purpose. The thought behind the suit 
in the Federal Court was that it might 
establish a precedent which would be 
binding on all counties and avoid the 
necessity of individual suits in the 
state courts. The suit was brought 
against the State Board of Education 
on the theory that its equalization law 
which provided for the payment of a 
fund to each of the counties to aid 
them in maintaining a minimum pro- 
gram was discriminatory in that it 
provided for a differential in salaries 
to white teachers and ‘‘teachers in 
colored schools.’’ The case was de- 
cided adversely to Mills on March 1, 
1939. The basis of the decision was 
that the State Board had no control 
over the amounts actually paid to 
teachers in various counties, and that 
their distribution of the state funds 
did not necessarily constitute a dis- 
crimination. In that decision the 
court indicated that the proper de- 
fendants would be the school officials 
of the particular county involved. 

Pursuant to that decision Mills im- 
mediately brought action against the 
Board of Education of Anne Arundel 
County et al. On November 22, 1939, 
in less than a month after the case 
went to trial, Judge Chestnutt ren- 
dered a decision in favor of Mills. In 
substance, it holds that evidence in- 
dicated that the County Board had 
fixed salaries over a long period on 
different levels and that these levels 
were controlled solely by the race and 
color of the teacher involved. Finding 
this to be the fact, he declared the 
practice unconstitutional, and that 
Mills was entitled to have an injunc- 
tion issued to restrain the fixing of 
salaries on this basis. The importance 
of the decision lies in the fact that the 
court did not declare the state statute 
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or the ‘‘letter of the law’’ unconstitu- 
tional but the custom which, as he 
says, is the real vice of the matter. 
This was the first case of its kind to 
reach the federal courts.’ 

Following the decision of the Unit- 
ed States District Court in the case 
of Mills vs. Anne Arundel County 
Board of Education, all the cases 
pending in the state courts of Mary- 
land were dismissed with the stipula- 
tion that equal salaries would be paid 
beginning with the school year 1940- 
41. However, in 1941 the State Leg- 
islature of Maryland passed a law 
equalizing the salaries of Negro and 
white teachers and making the single 
salary schedule which had _ been 
adopted for white teachers only, ap- 
plicable to Negro teachers also. 

Differing considerations are pre- 
sented by the conditions prevalent in 
the employment of teachers in other 
states. In none of them is a differen- 
tial in salary, as such, authorized or 
permitted by law. With a few excep- 
tions, altof them practice a discrimi- 
nation against Negro teachers in the 
matter of salary. From a legal stand- 
point the problem is most difficult to 
attack because in many counties there 
is no salary schedule adopted. Each 
contract purports to be made individ- 
ually and the complainant in court is 
faced with the answer that there is no 
discrimination on account of race or 
color, but that the end result reached 
is the result of mutual bargaining. It 
became difficult to attack such dis- 
crimination and the only resort was 
to show a continued practice with re- 
gard to Negro contracting parties 
which would establish a custom of lo- 
eal officials acting as state agents and 
which would bring this customary 
state action within the purview of the 
technique of jury cases, and so amena- 


2Leon A. Ransom, ‘‘Education and the 
Law,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 9:258- 
59, Ap 1940; 10:132-38, Ja 1941; 10:303, 
Ap 1941; 11:103, Ja 1942; 12:250-53, 
Spring 1943; 15:92-95, Winter, 1946. 

3 First Federal Injunction Against Sal- 
ary Differentials for Negro Teachers,’’ 
School and Society, 50:717, D 2, 1939. 


ble to the jurisdiction of the courts. 
Since a favorable dicision in any one 
county has no binding effect as a 
precedent in any other county in the 
same commonwealth, theoretically, 
suits must be brought in every inde- 
pendent school district before salaries 
can be equalized in all. As a practical 
legal problem it is felt that such cases 
of litigation in each state will result 
in a hasty recognition of the inevi- 
tability of judicial determination of 
equality of pay for equality of serv- 
ice, and districts where suits have not 
been instituted will meet the require- 
ments of equality without the neces- 
sity for legal action. Acting upon 
this assumption, suits were filed in 
Florida and Virginia. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, a suit in- 
stituted to compel equalization of 
salaries resulted in failure by the 
Board to renew the contract of the 
plaintiff for the ensuing year, thereby 
making his position in the matter a 
moot one. 

The Negro teachers of Florida stood 
by Griffen, the principal, who with 
his wife had sacrificed his position for 
their benefit. The State Teachers’ As- 
sociation elected him as their presi- 
dent and paid him a regular salary to 
travel throughout the state, building 
up the association among the Negro 
teachers.* 

A case similar to the Mills case was 
filed in Virginia in 1939 and was de- 
nied. The appeal was not prosecuted 
because the petitioner was dismissed 
by the school board of Norfolk. Im- 
mediately thereafter a new case was 
filed in the U. S. District Court on 
behalf of Melvin O. Alston against the 
defendants in his capacity as a school 
teacher, taxpayer, and as a represen- 
tative of the Norfolk Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the latter joining in the suit. 
To this suit the Board of Education 
filed a motion to dismiss predicated 
upon the grounds that since Alston 


4Chas. H. Thompson, ‘‘Progress in the 
Elimination of Discrimination in White and 
Negro Teachers’ Salaries.’’ Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 9:1-4, Ja 1940. 
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had signed a contract to teach for the 
school year 1940-41 for the alleged 
discriminatory salary, he had waived 
any right to object to the unconstitu- 
tional basis upon which this salary 
was fixed. The court sustained the mo- 
tion to dismiss, basing its decision 
upon the ‘‘sanctity of contract.’’ An 
appeal was made and the case was 
prosecuted in the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The question was whether or 
not the contract for any period can 
contain a differential in salary on the 
basis of race or color. The Ciruit 
Court of Appeals decided in favor of 
Alston. 

On November 4, 1940, the Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to 
grant a writ of certiorari to review 
the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the case of Melvin O. Als- 
ton. As a result of this refusal and 
the willingness of the defendants to 
accept this as final, and to settle with 
the Negro teachers without further 
litigation another phase of the strug- 
gle of Negroes in Virginia for equal 
rights in educational matters was 
closed apparently with success. Equal- 
ization was to be put into practice by 
the school year 1942-43. 

The decision in the Alston case 
while technically applicable only to 
Norfolk will, in fact, have extremely 
potent persuasive effect on all other 
communities in Virginia and other 
states maintaining similar policies. 
Two important points in the decision 
of the Circuit Court will be guide 
points in similar cases wherever 
brought. They are respectively, the 
declaration that any differential main- 
tained in salaries paid teachers based 
on race or color is unconstitutional 
and must be enjoined, and that 
teacher associations have the right to 
bring such suits in the association’s 
name. The latter point makes avail- 
able a new weapon for teachers in 
their legal attack against racial dis- 
crimination. ‘Teachers had been re- 
luctant to risk the reprisals that 
might follow a suit brought in their 
own name. With this new device much 
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of the reluctance can be dispelled, 
Moreover, such an action will gain a 
greater measure of respect from the 
school officials as they will realize that 
it represents concerted opinion rather 
than the disgruntled feelings of an 
individual.® 

Petitions to obtain the application 
of the benefits of the decision in other 
communities were filed by teachers in 
Richmond, Newport News, Roanoke, 
and other cities and counties in Vir- 
ginia. 

At the Conference of the Virginia 
Teachers’ Association in 1940 a three- 
day clinic was held in which the 
N.A.A.C.P. attorneys who conducted 
the Mills and Alston cases discussed 
methods of making the decisions in 
these cases applicable in every com- 
munity in Virginia. Nearly every 
teacher present consulted the attor- 
neys, presenting not only her salary 
problem but problems of buildings, 
appropriations, equipment, and bus 
transportation. As a result of this 
elinie broader programs of legal at- 
tack were planned. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, in the case 
of Miss Valli D. Abbington, a motion 
was made to dismiss because Section 6 
of the regulations of the school board 
regarding salary had been rescinded. 
Section 6 provided that teachers in 
certain named schools should get lower 
salaries. When the enactment was 
made two white schools were included 
but immediately withdrawn, leaving 
only colored schools. The court took 
the matter under consideration and 
asked for briefs from both sides, Fur- 
ther details of this case are not known 
by the writer, but according to Alvin 
White® salaries in Louisville have been 
adjusted. 

The Norfolk case reached its con- 
clusion in 1941 by the teachers agree- 
ing to a plan whereby they would re- 
ceive one-third each year for a period 


5Leon A. Ransom, Op. Cit. 
6Alvin E. White, ‘‘Readin’, Writin’, and 
Jim Cro’.’’ Afro-American Newspapers, Ap 


6, 1946. 
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of three years until equalization was 
a reality. While this case was pend- 
ing in Norfolk many other cities and 
counties voluntarily entered into 
agreements for salary equalization. 

In 1942 in the New Orleans Parish, 
Louisiana, a consent decree was pro- 
posed declaring that the official prac- 
tice and policy of the Parish School 
Board in maintaining a salary sched- 
ule with differentials predicated on 
race or color are unlawful and uncon- 
stitutional. With the beginning of 
the school year September 1, 1942, the 
salaries of all Negro principals and 
teachers in the New Orleans public 
school system were to: be increased by 
amounts equal to one-half the differ- 
ence between the present salaries of 
Negro teachers and principals and 
white teachers of similar qualifica- 
tions, 

In Escombia County, Florida, a suit 
brought by Vernon McDaniel on be- 
half of himself and other colored 
teachers was countered in the Fed- 
eral Court with a motion to dismiss on 
the ground that he did not represent 
the class that he purported to repre- 
sent. This was overruled. In 1942 a 
final decree was issued with a perma- 
nent injunction and a declaratory 
judgment compelling equalization of 
salaries by not later than 1943. Equal- 
izing payments were ordered to be 
paid to Negro teachers retroactive to 
the school year 1941-42 when the suit 
was first instituted. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, without 
contesting the case in- court, the 
Board ordered the abolition of any 
and all schedules designed to effectu- 
ate a differential in salaries of teach- 
ers based on race. 

On July 28, 1942, the U. S. District 
Court at Nashville gave judgment for 
the plaintiff ordering equalization of 
Salaries, Judge Davies said that he 
could not reconcile, with true facts 
in the case, the theories offered by the 
defendants that the reasons for the 
differentials were economic and that 
the Negroes were paid less because 
they could be obtained cheaper. 
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Therefore, the sole reason for the dif- 
ference was race or color. On August 
4 the court ordered the equalization 
to begin September 1, 1942. 

The Richmond School Board 
adopted over the protest of the Negro 
teachers and their counsel a salary 
schedule which appeared to subscribe 
to the* principle of equality but; in 
fact, fell far short. There were to be 
annual increments up to ten years’ 
experience and then increments to be 
fixed annually up to the maximum 
by recommendation only. No Negro 
teacher was at that time earning as 
much as a white teacher with ten 
years’ experience and no matter what 
her length of service, she could not 
expect to arrive at the equivalent of 
a white teacher’s salary under five 
vears. As a result of further negotia- 
tions a compromise was made where- 
by salaries would be equalized over a 
five-year period.. The discretionary 
increment was abolished. Under the 
compromise absolute parity was to be 
achieved by 1945. An incident of the 
plan applicable to all teachers, white 
and colored, is the adoption of the 
single salary schedule. 

In 1942 in Marion and Duval Coun- 
ties, Florida school officials proposed 
salary schedules which abolished the 
differential between. the salaries. 
However, there was a ‘‘joker’’ in the 
schedule of the Duval County Board 
in that each teacher, in order to 
qualify, must be classified on the basis 
of whether she had a pleasing voice 
and other qualifications—thirty-three 
in all. The plaintiff rejected the pro- 
posal because the rating was entirely 
subjective. The teachers contended 
that the basis should be academic 
training and experience as was for- 
merly the practice in the county. 

In Dade County, Florida the School 
Board denied discrimination assert- 
ing that Negro teachers do not per- 
form the same duties as the white 
teachers and therefore their services 
were not worth as much. 

In Little Rock, Arkansas the court 
granted the motion of the School 
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Board to dismiss the City Teachers’ 
Association as co-plaintiff. 

This was contrary to rulings made 
by the federal courts in Maryland, 
Virginia, and Florida. The ruling did 
not affect the case as the individual 
plaintiff was suing not only in her 
own right but on behalf of all Negro 
teachers.’ ‘ 

In the Birmingham ease the com- 
plainant was reclassified under the 
Selective Service Act and inducted 
into the armed services before the trial 
date. All efforts to postpone induction 
were futile.® 

In 1941 a request was made of the 
State Legislature of South Carolina 
to equalize teachers’ salaries volun- 
tarily, but without success. The Legis- 
lature voted $152,000 for pay in- 
creases to white teachers but none to 
Negro teachers. Court action seemed 
to be the only alternative. 

In a letter of August 12, 1946 from 
Harold R. Boulware, counsel for the 
teachers, in their suits in South Caro- 
lina, the writer was informed that the 
following were the results of litiga- 
tion in South Carolina. 1. In a case 
brought in 1944 by the teachers 
against the School Board of the city 
of Charleston the Court ordered that 
the Board pay one-half of the differ- 
ential by September 1944 and the re- 
maining one-half within two years. 
2. In a suit against the School Board 
of the city of Columbia the court 
ordered that the Board equalize by 
April 1946 and the pay to be retro- 
active as of September 1, 1945. After 
these suits the following City School 
Systems equalized without Court ac- 
tion: Greenville, York, Sumter, and 
Florence. None of the counties had 
equalized salaries. The salaries of 
many county teachers have been raised 
due to the result of a certification 
examination. 

In California, in amending a tenure 
law, the court ruled that fixing of 
salaries must not be discriminatory, 
arbitrary, or unreasonable. Although 


TLeon A. Ransom, Op. Cit. 
8] bid. 
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this law did not concern salaries of 
Negro teachers specifically, it is ex- 
pected that the ruling will have effect 
in cases concerning equalization of 
salaries. 

It was thought that the struggle of 
Virginia teachers for equalization was 
over when the judge made his decision 
in the case of Dorothy Roles et al vs 
the School Board of Newport News, 
but the Board chose not to comply 
with the order by Judge Way of the 
District Court and another suit had to 
be instituted to compel the Board to 
comply. In the first case the judge 
found the practices of the Board 
discriminatory and unconstitutional. 
The court perpetually enjoined and 
restrained the defendants from dis- 
criminating in the payment of sal- 
aries. The court ordered that the in- 
junction become effective for the 
school year 1943-44. 

The Board purported to comply 
with the decree for the year 1943-44. 
A new schedule was adopted which 
would, on its face, appear to apply 
alike to white and colored teachers, 
but, in fact, perpetuated the inequali- 
ties that existed prior to the decree 
of equalization. Teachers, white and 
colored, were moved to the new sched- 
ule from the point at which they were 
placed under the old schedule in 1942. 
There seemed to be no inequality but 
the Negro teachers, having started at 
a lower minimum pay, would not be 
receiving a salary equal to a white 
teacher with the same number of 
years’ teaching experience. Therefore 
the Negro teachers were placed on the 
new schedule at a lower maximum 
salary than the white teachers. The 
Negro teachers complained that the 
newly adopted schedule operated to 
perpetuate the discrimination that 
had heretofore been practiced. The 
Teachers’ Association authorized its 
counsel to proceed in behalf of the 
teachers to obtain the full benefits of 
the decree. 

Pursuant to this directive a petition 
was filed in the Federal District 
Court alleging that the school officials 
were violating the order of the court 
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and as a result thereof were guilty of 
contempt of court in respect thereto. 
The court concluded on May 25, 1945, 
two and one-half years after the 
original decree of equalization had 
been entered, that the defendants had 
attempted through subterfuge of the 
new schedule to evade the order of 
the court and that the School Board 
was in contempt and only by placing 
the Negroes upon a basis of equality 
as of September 1943 could that con- 
tempt be purged. The court ordered 
that the School Board must pay to 
each Negro teacher in the system as 
of September 1943 a salary equal to 
that paid to the white teachers with 
the same number of years of experi- 
ence, same degree, and performing 
the same duties in that year and that 
this payment must be retroactive. It 
covered all contracts made as of Sep- 
tember 1943 up to the end of the 
school year 1944-45. It provided that 
all salaries payable for the school year 
1945-46 and thereafter must be based 
upon the same rules of equality. In 
addition the court ordered the de- 
fendants to pay all costs of the case 
including attorney’s fees, the amount 
totaling $30,000.° 

According to an article by Alvin 
White in an April 1946 issue of the 
Afro-American newspapers, suits have 
been filed in Maryland, Virginia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Missouri, Texas, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and in Illinois 
(Cairo). Thirty-two cases have been 
brought to court of which 23 were 
won, 4 lost, 4 pending, and 1 dropped. 
In Norfolk, Newport News, Birming- 
ham and Little Rock salaries have 
been adjusted. They approached 
equalization in 1944-45 in New Or- 
leans, Atlanta, Miami, San Antonio, 
Nashville, and Knoxville. Salaries are 
still discriminatory in Houston, Dal- 
las and Fort Worth, Texas and in 
many rural areas in the South. 

Of the cases brought to the courts 
by the N.A.A.C.P. on behalf of teach- 


Ibid, 


ers in their fight for equalization of 
salaries most of the cases were won. 
In eases where teachers did not get 
salaries equal to those paid white 
teachers, they did get substantial in- 
creases. Some of the cases were lost 
on technicalities. Many difficulties 
were encountered because of the 
phraseology of the law and because of 
absence, in many cases, of any pro- 
visions in the written law for mini- 
mum or maximum salaries. 

Teachers became more aware of 
their rights as was evidenced by the 
interest shown in the three-day ‘‘legal 
elinie’’ held at the end of the Con- 
ference of the Virginia Teachers’ 
Association in 1940. They also be- 
came willing to risk their jobs for the 
good of the group. 

This overview of cases revealed cer- 
tain facts helpful to the teachers’ 
counsel in future cases. Some of the 
revelations were these: 

1. That favorable decisions are more 
likely when cases are tried in Federal 
Courts rather than state courts. 

2. That greater difficulty is pre- 
sented by states having no salary 
schedule authorized by law. 

3. That a greater measure of respect 
is gained from school officials when 
the teachers’ associations file suits in- 
stead of individuals because the offi- 
cials understand that there is con- 
certed opinion. 

4, That a decision rendered by a 
higher court has a far-reaching effect. 

5. That any differential maintained 
in salaries paid teachers based on 
race or color is unconstitutional and 
must be enjoined. 

The salary equalization movement 
has done a great deal toward the 
equalization of educational opportun- 
ities for Negroes. But since cases 
must be brought in almost every coun- 
ty, city, or district, a long time will 
be needed to equalize salaries com- 
pletely. The school boards do not act 
in good faith and equalize salaries 
when the court decides that the policy 
of discrimination in teachers’ salaries 
is unconstitutional. 
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Section D: Provisions for Graduate Work for Negroes in Missouri 


R. I. BriaHam 


THE Necro IN Missouri on the 
graduate level is a story that must 
be told in terms of the last five years. 
Before 1940 no such education was 
offered, even at the state university 
for Negroes. Only the impact of a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivered in 1939, could 
bring about even the degree of gradu- 
ate education that is now available 
within the state. 

In 1936 Lloyd Gaines, a graduate 
of Lincoln otherwise fulfilling the 
qualifications, was refused admission 
to the School of Law at the University 
of Missouri because it was ‘‘contrary 
to the constitution, laws, and public 
policy of the State to admit a Negro 
as a student in the University of 
Missouri.’"! With the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People coming to his aid, fur- 
nishing lawyers in the persons of 
Sidney Redmond and Henry D. Espy 
of St. Louis and Charles H. Houston 
of the national office, Gaines fought 
the case through to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where, in 
a six-to-two decision, that body de- 
cided in favor of Gaines against the 
University of Missouri. Said the de- 
cision, read by Chief Justice Hughes, 


Tt STORY OF THE EDUCATION OF 


The admissibility of laws separating the 
races in the enjoyment of privileges afforded 
by the state rests wholly upon the equality 
of privileges which the laws give to the 
separated groups within the state. 


Equality of privileges certainly was 
not present in Missouri. The United 
States Office of Education, in its 
Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes, listed the opportunities for 
Negro students desiring to do gradu- 
ate work, in terms of fields of spe- 
cialization available for white and Ne- 


1Crisis, ‘‘Gaines Case,’’ 46:11, Ja 1939. 


gro students. At the time of the 
report Missouri showed the following 
opportunities in undergraduate fields 
of specialization :* 





Field For white For Negro 
Arts and Science _"..... 31 18 
Beuestion. —......._........... 16 6 
Commercial __.............. 6 2 
Agricultural: 14 eet 
Home Economics _....... 5 2 
Engineering -_._.___. 9 
‘Deeeee 








Based on research done in 1939-40, 
the report indicates that, on the grad- 
uate level, whereas the white univer- 
sity at Columbia offered 55 fields of 
specialization, for Negroes there was 
none.® 


Lest the reader come to a conclusion 
too unfavorable toward the State of 
Missouri, let him be reminded that 
such a lack of education on the gradu- 
ate level was common for Negroes in 
the United States wherever segrega- 
tion in education was practiced. The 
remainder of the lengthy and exhaus- 
tive study compiled by the Office of 
Education and already cited above, 
furnishes ample testimony to the fact 
that most other states with racially 
segregated educational systems were 
no further advanced in their offerings 
of graduate training to Negroes.* 


Only five of the twenty-five colleges and 
universities offer graduate work, which ap- 
pears to be creditable in two of the institu- 
tions. The states that maintain separate 
schools for their Negro residents are now, 
as a result of the Gaines decision by the 
United States Supreme Court, confronted 
with the necessity of making, within their 
several areas, provisions for educational 
facilities equal to that which they make for 


2Mise. No. 6, Vol. II, U. S. Gov’t Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 10. 

8Ibid., p. 14. 

4Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 55. 
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their white residents. Some states are under- 
taking to provide graduate education in 
state colleges which are in some instances 
not even good undergraduate institutions. 
The problem of the Southern States in pro- 
viding graduate education for their Negro 
population, without waste of funds, is a 
difficult one, and an entirely satisfactory 
solution has not yet been found. 


McCuistion’s study adds to the be- 
lief that Missouri was not behind the 
other southern states in her graduate 
offerings to Negroes. In fact, Mc- 
Cuistion goes out of his way to praise 
Missouri because, though she failed to 
provide the graduate opportunities 
within the state, she was a leader in 
the movement to provide for extra- 
state facilities :5 


The first of the states to provide graduate 
and professional training for Negroes at 
state expense was Missouri, which in 1921, 
passed an act stating that, ‘‘pending the 
full development of the Lincoln University, 
the Board of Curators shall have the author- 
ity to arrange for the attendance of Negro 
residents of the State of Missouri at the 
University of any adjacent state, to take 
any course or to study any subject provided 
for at the State University of Missouri, and 
which are not taught at the Lincoln Unj- 
versity, and to pay the reasonable tuition in 
fees for such attendance, provided that 
whenever the Board of Curators deems it 
advisable, they shall have the power to 
open any necessary school or department.’’ 


Sueh is the truth, much to Mis- 
souri’s credit, if she is to be compared 
with her sisters to the South. The 
law so rightly lauded by McCuistion 
was the fruits of the labor of the first 
Negro member of the Legislature of 
Missouri, Representative Walthall M. 
Moore, from the Sixth District of St. 
Louis. With slight legal changes this 
law has stood on the record of Mis- 
souri since 1921. Appropriations for 
the payment of out-of-state tuition 





5Fred McCuistion, Graduate Instruction 
for Negroes in the United States, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1939, p. 65. 
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for Negroes began with the Legisla- 
ture of 1929. The funds were admin- 
istered by the State Department of 
Education until 1937, when, with the 
revamping of the Board .of Curators 
at Lincoln, that body assumed this 
work. 

Though the sum allotted by the 
legislature for the payment of out-of- 
state tuition has varied from $5,000.00 
to $50,000.00,° at no time, MeCuistion 
tells us, has the appropriation been 
sufficient to care for the number of 
applications received from eligible 
students.” 

An advertising broadside, under the 
imprint of Lincoln University, is avail- 
able for the instruction of prospective 
recipients of such aid. Quoting the 
authority under which aid can be 
offered, this sheet states: 


Pending the full development of the Lin- 
coln University, the Board of Curators shall 
arrange, whenever any qualified student so 
requests, for his attendance at an institution 
of higher learning in some other state which 
effers educational facilities equal to those 
of the State University of Missouri. ... 


The difference in wording between 
this version, dated 1943, and the 1921 
version quoted from McCuistion is too 
obvious to need noting. 

The broadside goes on to explain 
the terms of eligibility for out-of-state 
aid in the following words: 


a. The applicant shall file an application 
on blanks approved by the Board of Curators 
of the Lincoln University. 

b. No applications shall be approved until 
an official statement certifying the admission 
of the applicant to the institution selected 
has been filed by the Registrar, or other 
authorized official, of the out-of-state insti- 
tution with the proper officer at Lincoln 
University. 

ce. Students approved for grants shall be 
required to carry a normal student schedule 
of work during the period for which they 
are paid. They may accept scholarships to 
which their merit may entitle them without 


SKxecutive Budgets, 1929-44. 
TOp. cit., p. 66. 
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reduction of the grant, provided the duties 
incident to such scholarship or employment 
do not prevent their carrying successfully a 
normal load. 

d. Grants for tuition shall be denied in 
the event the student does not make normal 
progress toward the completion of his course 
requirements. The grants shall not be ap- 
proved for the quarter or semester following 
& period in which it appears that the stu- 
dent did not succeed in his studies, except 
for causes for which the student is not re- 
sponsible. 


Concerning the amount of the grant 
the broadside explains that it shall be 
actual tuition charged by the ap- 
proved institution with this restric- 
tion, ‘‘the total amount shall not ex- 
ceed $100 per quarter, or $150 per 
semester session, except that in an 
approved medical school these charges 
may be $150 per quarter or $200 per 
semester.’ 

Lastly, as to payment of grants, the 
broadside informs the student: 


A state warrant payable to the student in 
the full amount of the tuition and the fees 
chargeable for the quarter or semester shall 
be forwarded to the chief financial officer of 
the approved institution, to be delivered to 
the student upon completion of his registra- 
tion for each quarter or semester. 


Such is the fashion in which gradu- 
ate instruction for Negroes of Mis- 
souri has been carried on for the brief 
time that it has been available at all. 

W. W. Cook and Hubert Hartshorn 
have told us that 104 of the graduates 
from Lincoln registered in graduate 
schools. In the period from 1920- 
1938,° twenty-eight of these received 
master’s degrees. In terms of percent- 
age, 23 per cent of the Lincoln gradu- 
ates went to Graduate Schools; of 
these 6 per cent got their advanced 
degrees. 


Such aid as these students received, 


8<Success of Lincoln University Gradu- 
ates in Graduate School,’’ Journal of Negro 
Education, 10:59-62, Ja 1941. 


however, is hardly equivalent to edu- 
cational opportunities within one’s 
own state, as was indicated by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Gaines case. Students who leave the 
state are incurring expenses for 
travel, for food, clothes and laundry 
in excess of that which would have 
been necessary closer to home. Then 
too, on the out-of-state grant as de- 
scribed in the broadside, a student 
would be prohibited from working 
part time and carrying a reduced 
load, a practice common even among 
students at the white state university. 
The Negro student on the graduate 
level would have to have money 
enough in reserve so that his schooling 
could be on a full-time basis. Statis- 
tics on the number of white students 
who work on advanced degrees on a 
part-time basis would undoubtedly 
show that such students far out num- 
ber full-time candidates. 

It is pertinent to note in passing 
that every cent spent on such out-of- 
state education as has been described 
above, despite the saving grace of the 
‘‘pending the full development of the 
Lincoln University’’ clause, is an in- 
vitation for some eligible Negro to 
sue the State of Missouri, with results 
as successful as those that led to the 
establishment of the Schools of Law 
and Journalism on the undergraduate 
level. 

In keeping with the mandates of 
the Court in the Gaines case, the Uni- 
versity at Jefferson City initiated a 
program of graduate study within its 
own confines in the summer of 1940. 
‘“‘The present program aims toward 
the further preparation of principals 
and teachers for secondary and ele- 
mentary schools, and of professional 
workers in other fields.’ As of the 
catalog containing the announcements 
for the school year 1945-46, the only 
majors in which Negro graduate stu- 
dents could work were education and 
history. Minors were available in these 


%Lincoln University Bulletin, Vol. 22. 
June 1945, No. 5, p. 9. 
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two fields and in English and sociol- 
10 

The work of such students as regis- 
ter in this Graduate School is directed 
by a graduate council consisting of 
eight men, all with their doctorates." 
The graduate courses available are 
grouped as follows: 





Graduate and 

Undergraduate Graduate Field 
1 0 Economics 
4 14 Education 
0 6 English 
7 6 History 
5 4 Sociology 





The teaching staff, all with the doc- 
torate, include two men in education, 
one in English, two in history, and 
one in sociology. Of the Ph. D’s, four 
were earned in 1939 or later; the 
other two in 1934 and 1936 respec- 
tively. Three are from the Ohio 
State University, one each from the 
University of Illinois, Colorado State 
College of Education, and Columbia.’? 

For the one degree offered by the 
school, the Master of 4 ~ts, the require- 
ments are sufficiently rigid :'* 


1. Satisfactory score on an English usage 
test. 

2. Filing of application for candidacy 
with the Chairman of the Graduate 
Council. 

3. Residence of two semesters or four 
summer sessions in the Graduate Divi- 
sion, 

4. Successful completion of 30 semester 
hours or the equivalent of approved 
work of acceptable quality. 

5. Completion of, and an acceptable oral 
examination on an approved thesis. 

6. Completion of requirements for the 
degree within six years from the time 
of full graduate status. 





10Loc, cit. Earlier Bulletin 19, August 
1942, No. 5, also lists economics. 

1Jbid., pp. 8 and 9. 

12Lincoln University Bulletin, General 
catelngne No. 3, Vol. 20, July 1944, pp. 24- 


13Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 5, p. 12. 


7. Satisfactory scores on a written com- 
prehensive examination in the student’s 
major field of study and also the minor 
field of study when a minor is re- 
quired. 

8. Satisfaction of the student-teaching 
standards for education majors. 


9. Satisfactory personality and evidence 
of professional standards. 

10. Recommendation of the candidate by 
the Graduate Council to the President 
of the University for the degree. 


In no way do these requirements 
compare unfavorably with those for 
the same degree at the University of 
Missouri. Numbers 1, 7, and perhaps 
9 are lacking in the stated require- 
ments for the same degree at the lat- 
ter institution. 

The lack of success of the Lincoln 
University Graduate School may be 
surmised from the following enroll- 
ment figures :'* 


Enrollment in Enrollment in 





Year Regular Session Summer Session 
1940-41 9 16 
1941-42 10 24 
1942-43 4 1l 
1943-44 1 12 





Such a small number of students 
prohibits the development of a school 
that in any way fulfills the need of 
the Negroes of the state for graduate 
instruction. Though the war might 
be blamed in some degree for the 
smallness of figures for enrollment in 
the graduate school, teachers at Lin- 
eoln University are quick to say that 
they discourage students from at- 
tempting graduate work at the school 
because they, the teachers, realize that 
Lineoln has only now reached ma- 
turity as a four-year college. They 
feel it is hardly ready to launch out 
as a graduate school. Students, from 
all indications, are of the same opin- 
ion. In six years there has been one 
graduate from the Graduate School 
of Lincoln University. 


14Statistics taken from the catalogue num- 
bers of the Bulletin. 
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With population figures giving Lin- 
coln University only six per cent as 
many potential students as has the 
University of Missouri, it is unlikely 
that the University at Jefferson City 
can ever develop into any semblance 
of its bigger white sister. On the 


graduate level it appears likely that 
the course of the future will be con- 
tinued practice of sending Negro 
students out of the state, with tuition 
paid by legislative appropriation, in 
defiance of the decision handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the land. 


Section E: The Development of Teacher Education at Morris Brown 
College 


ANNE SCARLETT COCHRAN 


Overview 


oRRIS BROWN COLLEGE HAS 
M GROWN SO RAPIDLY within the 
past two decades that its progress is 
hardly conceivable by those who have 
not been able to keep up with the 
many changes that have taken place 
in the curriculum, the teaching per- 
sonnel, student enrollment, physical 
plant, science equipment, library facil- 
ities, and endowment. 

President W. A. Fountain has 
worked unceasingly to. bring these 
things about and through his untiring 
efforts, the college has experienced a 
re-birth. 

The doors of the college opened in 
1885 with 107 students and today 
Morris Brown College is rated by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools as a Standard 
Four Year College, Class ‘‘A,’’ with 
a present enrollment of 831 students. 

The college was founded by a group 
of ministers of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Although estab- 
lished and maintained principally by 
the A. M. E. Church it is in no sense 
sectarian and makes no denomina- 
tional requirements of either its stu- 
dents or faculty. 

The founders had in mind a school 
that would prepare Christian leaders, 
and at that time ministers and teach- 
ers were the leaders for the Negro, 
and persons in these two professions 
or ‘‘processions’’ still reach more of 
the masses than any other leaders. I 


use the term ‘‘processions’’ because 
I realize that the two professions still 
have many untrained persons serving 
as preachers and teachers. 

Morris Brown College, from its very 
beginning, was trying to help correct 
this evil; therefore ‘‘Teacher Train- 
ing’’—Teacher Education today—was 
one of its chief aims. Working con- 
stantly toward their goal, more than 
three thousand of its graduates have 
become teachers and have and are 
serving humanity well as elementary 
and secondary school teachers and 
principals in urban and rural com- 
munities in Georgia and other South- 
ern states. 

Morris Brown College, located in 
Atlanta, Georgia, has done and is do- 
ing its share toward community bet- 
terment in that the first principal of 
the Negro high school of Atlanta was 
a graduate of the College. Many of 
the principals and teachers in . the 
thirteen Negro public schools of- At- 
lanta are graduates of the College and 
a host of other Atlanta teachers have 
been benefited by extension courses 
offered at the College. Other gradu- 
ates are teaching in Ohio, New Jersey, 
Michigan and Kansas. 

Although a ‘liberal arts college, 
Morris Brown realizes its responsibil- 
ity to prepare elementary and second- 
ary school teachers, because of the 
responsibility that has traditionally 
rested upon the liberal arts colleges. 
Recent national surveys show that 80 
and even 90 per cent of the graduates 
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of liberal arts colleges prepare for the 
teaching profession—Morris Brown is 
no exception. The College realizes 
that if it fails to keep pace with the 
rising standards and its graduates 
should not be certified, by Southern 
states particularly, there would be 
quite a decrease in enrollment. There- 
fore, for self-preservation as well as 
for public school systems and the serv- 
ices to humanity, Morris Brown Col- 
lege will continue to try to develop 
even a more functional program of 
teacher education. 


Student Personnel 


The students in the teacher educa- 
tion department represent a cross sec- 
tion of life in Northern and Southern, 
rural and urban communities with a 
majority coming from Southern rural 
communities. They represent gener- 
ally, average and above average eco- 
nomic and social status. The college 
is a Christian institution with ap- 
proximately all Protestant denomina- 
tions and Catholics represented. Al- 
though co-ed in nature, the teacher 
education department is largely that 
of young women. This semester, since 
World War II, a few G. I.’s are with 
us.. Prior to the war, those prepar- 
ing to teach on the secondary level 
were about 50 per cent male and 50 
per cent female. Those preparing for 
elementary teaching have run true to 
form — young women. Occasionally, 
one or two young men have prepared 
for elementary work, hoping to be 
principals. This was encouraging be- 
cause too long have prepared elemen- 
tary teachers had to work under prin- 
cipals who had had no training in the 
field. 

Selection 
Too long have we adhered to the 


policy of ‘‘whosoever will let him 
come’’—and enter the teaching pro- 


_ fession. Morris Brown College is 


guilty along with other colleges in not 
having determined adequate means of 
selection. As the American Council 
on Education has said of a number of 
colleges to whom they sent inquiries 
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in regard to their manner of selection, 
‘‘they are pronouncers rather than 
pouncers.’’ We, at Morris Brown Col- 
lege, plead guilty to the same accusa- 
tion but much earnest work is in 
progress and more is in prospect tu 
correct this condition. The recent de- 
mand for ‘‘War Emergency Teach- 
ers,’’ all over the United States did 
not help colleges to foster their ideals 
relative to a basis for selection of those 
entering the teaching profession. Dur- 
ing the recent war period, anyone in 
Georgia with 9 hours of education 
and one .year of college work was 
granted an emergency certificate that 
enabled him to teach at a very low 
salary. With such conditions prevail- 
ing it was hard to encourage higher 
standards. We are also faced with 
the problem of students who have not 
done so well in some other field want- 
ing to enter teacher education. Evi- 
dently their philosophy is: ‘‘if I can 
do nothing else, then I’ll teach.’’ We 
are always very reluctant about taking 
such persons and unless reasons are 
very good we do not admit them to 
teacher education. 

In order to attract desirable stu- 
dents into the teaching field, a few 
scholarships are offered yearly on the 
basis of high scholastic records and 
recommendations by high school prin- 
cipals. We have visited high schools, 
talked with seniors with a view to 
recruiting desirable timber. 

We apply the following standards 
in selection : 


1, Graduation from an ‘‘A’’ aecredited 
high school. 

2. Must be in group recommended for 
college. 

3. Physical fitness (free from outstand- 
ing physical handicaps). 

4, Passing of The Purdue Placement Test 
in English. 

5. Passing of American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination. 

6. Pleasing in general appearance, speech 
and manners. 

7. Questioned in regard to their love for 
children and people generally. 
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We are conscious of the fact that 
the problem of selection is important 
and that we want more than just 
simple sincerity or mere intelligence. 
We certainly want a combination of 
both plus a ‘‘teaching personality.’’ 
We are still working on ways to as- 
certain if they have potentialities to 
develop along these lines. 


Counseling 


After selection, counseling comes 
next. It begins with a week of fresh- 
man orientation activities. During 
this week they meet their teachers, 
their classmates, the Dean of Women, 
the Dean of Men and all administra- 
tive officers. They are informed con- 
cerning the respective duties of each 
in order to know the persons who 
should be consulted when they are 
faced with some special problem. 
They explore the buildings and 
grounds. They have a stunt night in 
order to display special talent and 
abilities that may be pointed in the 
right direction. A copy of the College 
Handbook is placed in the hands of 
each student in order that he may find 
quickly the answers to many of his 
questions. Individual counseling is 
stressed at Morris Brown and ‘‘in- 
formal chats’’ with students are wel- 
comed by the college staff. The ad- 
visers of freshmen and sophomores 
are usually selected by the individual 
from the group of his instructors. Be- 
ginning with the junior program the 
elementary pre-service teachers are 
advised by a member of the depart- 
ment of education and the secondary 
pre-service teachers are advised by 
both their subject-matter major pro- 
fessors and the department of educa- 
tion. Once there was conflict between 
the subject-matter professors and the 
education professors, the former 
thinking in terms of a major merely 
for academic competence and the lat- 
ter urging a broad general education 
thinking of the situations one finds 
himself in when actually teaching in 
small high schools where he must 
cross many departmental lines. <A 





better understanding is now had by 


subject-matter specialists and teach- 
ers of education and we now work to- 


gether to take care of the student’s 
needs. 


Shifting Emphases 


There has been a big shifting of 
emphases at the college in the past 
two decades, Change started with a 
re-thinking and re-wording of the aim 
of the college. The catalogue for 1926- 
1927 states the aim as follows: ‘‘The 
aim of Morris Brown is to train in- 
dividuals industrially, intellectually, 
and morally. It emphasizes the fact 
that character and service are the 
chief ends of all education. This ideal 
governs all of our efforts.’’? This aim 
holds good today but the 1945-1946 
catalogue shows that thought has been 
given to being more specific in stating 
what we are trying to do. The aim 
as expressed in this year’s catalogue 
is: ‘‘It is the aim of Morris Brown 
College to provide opportunity for 
moral, spiritual, and _ intellectual 
growth under Christian influences. An 
attempt is made to meet the needs of 
the individual student and to stimu- 
late and develop his interests by the 
maintenance of an environment in 
which the highest, spiritual and in- 
tellectual ideals prevail. That cul- 
tural development which shows itself 
in socially efficient manhood and 
womanhood is the goal of endeavor 
at the college. Accordingly an effort 
is made to continue cultural educa- 
tion with practical vocational and pre- 
vocational training in the preparation 
of ministers, elementary and second- 
ary school teachers also the pre-pro- 
fessional training for medicine, law, 
social work, and other professions. ”’ 

As the College re-charts its course 
and activities, the department of 
teacher education is affected. Teacher 
education is simply a part of a big 
college program. This department 
has shifted its emphasis from the 
‘training of teachers’’ to the ‘‘edu- 
cation of teachers.’’ Within the past 
decade the emphasis has been more on 
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what rather than how. Twenty years 
ago the two-year Normal Department 
was the main source of teacher train- 
ing. It was top heavy with courses 
in education. The only subject-mat- 
ter courses were general biology, bot- 
any, history of the United States, and 
composition and rhetoric. Feeling 
that teachers needed more subject 
matter the Norma] Department was 
abolished in 19386 and a four-year 
program was developed for the train- 
ing of elementary teachers. The Col- 
lege was attempting to prepare three 
kinds of high school teachers, namely, 
science teachers, mathematics and 
science teachers, and history and 
English teachers. The only additional 
subject -matter courses, in these fields, 
to those mentioned above in the Nor- 
mal Department was foreign language 
and more courses in the respective 
teaching fields. 

Another marked change is the set- 
ting up of a major division in the 
college as the Division of Education 
and Psychology. For a long period 
education was just one group of 
subjects in a division comprising 
Philosophy, Psychology, Education 
and Religion. The latest shift of em- 
phases is the development of a special 
curriculum for Teacher Education 
and another for the College of Arts 


and Sciences. 


Teacher Education Curriculum 


Much faculty study was done before 
the present curriculum evolved. A 
faculty committee was sent to North- 
western University in the summer of 
1941 to make a study of general edu- 
cation, and other faculty members 
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were sent to Chicago University and 
Cornell. With the pooling of findings 
and with Mr. L. M. Lester and Mr. 
R. L. Cousins of the Georgia State 
Department of Education working 
with faculty committees, the present 
teacher education curriculum evolved. 
We know that there are arguments for 
and against such a program beginning 
in a freshman year but we feel that 
the sooner the prospects for teaching 
are discovered the more adequately 
they can be considered. 

The Departments of Elementary 
and Secondary Education attempt to 
provide a program that will meet the 
needs and interests of Southern com- 
munities. Because these communities 
are largely rural, much consideration 
is given to the preparation of teachers 
for rural areas, as well as for small 
towns and urban communities. While 
it is assumed that the nature of the 
child of certain ages is the same and 
that certain skills, attitudes and ap- 
preciations are desirable as a common 
possession of all children, still it is 
important to understand, appreciate 
and make use of environmental differ- 
ences if the child’s education is to 
become functional. The teacher-edu- 
cation program provides for service 
in urban and rural schools and com- 
munities. The courses are classified 
and known as general and special; 
that is, (1) courses that provide 
preparation prerequisite to all teach- 
ing and (2) courses intended for 
teaching pupils on elementary or sec- 
ondary levels. 

Those preparing to teach on both 
elementary and secondary levels take 
the same courses the first two years 
as listed below: 








FRESHMAN 
First Semester Sem. Hrs. Second Semester Sem. Hrs. 
Language Arts (Reading & Composition) 3 Language Arts (Reading & Comp.) ~~... 3 
Science Survey (Biological) ———----- 4 Science Survey (Pivvsinel)y 4 
Social Science (World History) ——~~- 3 American History ——..__--.---__-— 3 
General Mathematics 3 Elective —__. —— 3 
Religious Education 3 Art Appreciation -.. - 





Physical Education 0 


Physical Education .... 
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SOPHOMORE 


Survey to World Literature _...__.._-_-»-__ 
Intro. To Social Sciences ...............--.-..- 
General Psychology -...--..--....-.----------- =r 
eee ES ee a ee 


(Eee 
Public Speaking | 








Survey of World Literature === ss 3 
Home and Family Life —....._______ ae 


Intro. to Education 3 
American Government 3 
Educational Psychology -...................... .3 
Hygiene 1 











Those preparing to neil on the secondary level during their junior and 


senior years take the following: 


JUNIOR 


Sem. Hrs. 
eee 


School and Society - Es 
Major Field of Concentration 
Minor Field of Concentration - 
Elective ______.. 


Major Field of Concentration 
Minor Field of Concentration 
Problems of Adolescents and Guidance ... 
Negro History 





SENIOR 


High School Curriculum and Methods 3 
Directed Observation in Secondary Schools . 
Major Field of Concentration 
Minor Field of Concentration 


Directed Teaching in Secondary Schools - 
Major Field of Concentration —........ _6 


Elementary teachers in their junior and senior years take the following: 


JUNIOR 


Drawing and Fine Arts _ 
Economic Geography of South _ 
Schoo) and Society 
Home Making -.---.. 
Industrial Arts 
Class Piano 
History and Appreciation of Music 














Sem. Hrs. 
Drawing and Fine Arts 1 
Negro History 3 
Nature Study and Agriculture —......__. ate 
Reading Materials and Methods _ 
Elective 
Rural Sociology 
Class Piano 

















SENIOR 


Elementary Curriculum and Methods 8 
Physical and Political Geography — ~~. 

Child Psychology -... 
Children’s Literature _ 
Observation -—..... 
Public School Music 














We feel that some of the unique 
features of this curriculum are: 


1. Survey courses are more func- 
tional and practical than are the 
elementary departmental courses 
and they are more closely re- 
lated to every day living. 
Feeling that students would con- 
eentrate in a few areas and not 
touch many interesting helpful 
fields—we give them broad gen- 
eral education. 

We feel that we have done a 
good job in designating the 
semester and year that courses 


Practice Teaching in Elementary Grades .. 3 
Elective 6 





shall be offered in order to re- 
duce the students’ load the sec- 
ond semester of their senior year 
to 9 semester hours. This en- 
ables them to do practice teach- 
ing in a creditable manner, al- 
though the college is still or- 
ganized on a semester basis. 
Any subject matter major and 
minor may be pursued by those 
planning to teach on a second- 
ary level and all college require- 
ments and Georgia State pro- 
fessional requirements may be 
met. Free electives are also 
available. 
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5. The scope of this curriculum is 
based on moving toward the 
solution of the seven persistent 
problem areas of living as recog- 
nized by Georgia. They are 
health, earning a living, citizen. 
ship, utilizing the natural en- 
vironment, communication, ex- 
pressing spiritual and aesthetic 
impulses and utilizing educa- 
tion. 


Formerly, student teaching was 
carried on in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the college which consisted of 
a four year high school and grades 
six, seven, and eight. There was also 
a kindergarten. The gap was too 
great between kindergarten and the 
sixth grade, but these were the only 
facilities available. In 1932 this pre- 
paratory department was abolished 
and we had no student teaching facil- 
ities. We had been ‘‘looking in’’ a 
nearby public elementary school occa- 
sionally for several years. We con- 
tinued this type of observation until 
in 1935 Morris Brown College effected 
an arrangement with Dr. H. Reid 
Hunter, at that time Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, for an organized 
program of observation and student 
teaching and we started the second 
semester of the school year 1935-1936. 
This practice has continued uninter- 
rupted until the present. Therefore 
for ten years Morris Brown has done 
practice teaching in the public elemen- 
tary and high schools of Atlanta. 
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The other Atlanta Negro Colleges 
soon felt the need of doing the same 
thing so they effected a similar ar- 
rangement. Therefore, the school 
year of 1942-1943 was the beginning 
of a coordinated program of student 
teaching by all the Negro colleges in 
Atlanta and Atlanta public schools. 
Mrs. Helen A. Whiting was appointed 
as coordinator and she still serves in 
that capacity. 

Student teaching is now being done 
for a period of four consecutive hours 
daily instead of one or two hours 
daily as when we started. The col- 
lege instructor of student teaching is 
now given two days per week for 
visitation and conferences. 

The students do six weeks in At- 
lanta and three weeks in a rural com- 
munity. In 1938-39 Morris Brown 
College again served as a pioneer in 
rural] student teaching, because in that 
year a group of elementary student 
teachers lived in several rural com- 
munities for a period of three weeks 
while doing their work. This experi- 
ence gave them an opportunity to 
participate in rural community life 
which indeed proved very helpful. 
For the years during the recent war, 
we had to slightly curtail our rural 
program due to rationing of gasoline, 
tires, and food. Students had to be 
placed in somewhat semi-rural com- 
munities very near by communities 
but we expect to return to actual liv- 
ing in these rural communities soon. 


Section F: The Vital Problem of the Right of Trade Unions in Countries 
of Africa* 


JAMES W. Forp 


HE RIGHT OF AFRICANS TO ESTAB- 
LISH TRADE UNIONS for the better- 
ment of their economic lot deserves 


*This account is based on one written by 
the author in October, 1945, for Inkululeko, 
journal of the Communist Party of South 
Africa. Inkululeko is from the African 
language. It means Freedom. 


world wide attention. If they cannot 
be secure in this right there is no as- 
surance of enduring world peace. An 
examination of the problem of the 
freedom of trade unions in Africa 
generally and with special reference 
to South Africa will show that the 
economic, social and political policies 
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of the white ruling circles in regard 
to the right of Africans to organize 
trade unions, threatens the destruc- 
tion of the peoples of Africa. It is 
therefore a world problem. 

In August of last year 50,000 
miners led by the African Mine Work- 
ers’ Union went on strike to increase 
their starvation wages from 3 shil- 
lings (60 cents) to 10 shillings per 
day. The strikers were met with 
brutal attacks and the Chamber of 
Mines which dominates the mining 
industry claimed that Africans ‘‘are 
not advanced enough’’ for labor 
unions. Nine miners were killed and 
more than a thousand were injured. 
Fifty-two persons, including leading 
members of the African Mine Work- 
ers’ Union were arrested. At this 
writing they are appearing before the 
eourts of Johannesburg. Lately eight 
members of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of South Africa 
were arrested in connection with the 
strike. They are charged with sedi- 
tion.1 Strikes of Africans are a crime 
by South African law. 

As the principal organizer of the 
First International Trade Union Con- 
ference of Negro Workers, held at 
Hamburg, Germany, in 1930, and also 
editor of the journal The Negro 
Worker, this article affords me even 
if belatedly the opportunity to sum- 
marize for American public opinion 
some experiences in the struggle for 
trade unionism in countries of Africa. 
It is intended to give a sketch of the 
desperate and magnificent struggles 
which Africans have made to establish 
trade unions, and also to expose the 
fascist-like claims of the white ruling 
circles in South Africa. 

Up to 1930 African workers had 
faced many difficulties in organizing 
trade unions. All organized struggles 
of African labor for its rights were 
subject to repression. No labor legis- 
lation to speak of existed in any part 


1The items enumerated in this paragraph 
appeared in The New York Times, Novem- 
ber 17, 1946. 
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of what is known as Black Africa. The 
foreign industrial enterprises which 
controlled the economic life of the 
continent, strangled all attempts of 
African workers to organize and se- 
eure betterment of their lives. None- 
theless, by 1930 trade unions and even 
federations of African workers were 
already in evidence in a number of 
countries of Africa. They were more 
highly developed in South Africa, as 
for example, the Non-European Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

The existence of these trade unions 
coupled with hundreds of thousands 
of American Negro proletarians who 
had ties in the trade union movement 
of the USA, led to the convening of 
the First International Trade Union 
Conference of Negro Workers. 

The purpose of this conference, ac- 
cording to the program outlined by it, 
consisted of developing trade unions 
among the scattered workers in Africa 
and the West Indies, and among un- 
organized Negro proletarians in the 
USA; of raising their living stand- 
ards and improving their working 
conditions ; of cultivating the spirit of 
fraternity between workers in Africa 
and workers in Europe and America; 
and of fighting against imperialism 
and imperialist war. 

The conference did not confine its 
work alone to elementary trade union 
questions. The scope of its work went 
far beyond the narrow framework of 
trade unionism in the ordinary eco- 
nomic sense. Economic struggles 
were regarded as political and as hav- 
ing important bearing on soeial prob- 
lems. This was in contrast to the 
position of conservative trade union 


2The Non-European Federation of Trade 
Unions was organized in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, in 1929. It was composed of 
The African Laundry Workers’ Union, 
Clothing Workers’ Union, Furniture Work- 
ers’ Union, Metal & Mechanic Workers’ 
Union, African Bakers’ Union, Transport 
Workers’ Union, Food Workers’ Union, 
Meat Workers’ Union, Rope Workers’ Union,’ 
Steel Workers’ Union and the Dairy Work- 
ers’ Union.—From the ‘‘Negro Worker,’’ 
Jan.-Feb., 1929, p. 2. 
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leaders who even at that time had 
some influence in the trade union 
movement of South Africa. 

The organizers of the conference 
were from countries where the rela- 
tion between exploitation of workers 
and of national oppression expressed 
itself in a most glaring form. The 
organizers were of varying political 
viewpoints. Some few of them were 
strengthened by their knowledge of 
the science of Marxism. All of them 
had acquired a knowledge of the his- 
tory and the laws of the development 
of the trade union movement, evolved 
over a long number of years in Europe 
and America. They were workers and 
they had had experience in trade 
unions and workers’ struggles. They 
were in the main African and Ameri- 
ean Negro workers. But they knew 
that they were not dealing with an 
isolated ‘‘ African’’ or ‘‘ Negro’’ ques- 
tion. They understood that they were 
concerned with a world-wide problem. 

South Africa was found to be typ- 
ical of the problems and needs of what 
is known as Black Africa. We found, 
for instance, that South African 
workers were restricted by pass laws 
and other regulations which barred 
the path of trade union organization. 
It was found also that African work- 
ers occupied a position of the most 
degraded class of labor in South Af- 
rica. There was also the class of so- 
ealled ‘‘colored’’ labor. Above both 
stood ‘‘poor white’’ workers.® 

Two factors therefore determined 
our approach to.the problem of labor 
in South Africa, namely, (a) African 
labor and the relation which existed 
between organizations of white work- 


8The Durban riots, the increased number 
of strikes, the development of African trade 
unions under Communist influence, the joint 
strikes of African and white workers, the 
recent demonstrations on Dingaan’s Day 
prove without a doubt that we are on the 
verge of great national and class battles and 
struggles in South Africa.—from news re- 
lease of the International Trade Union Com- 
mittee of Negro Workers, New York, N. Y., 
January 15, 1930. (In private files of the 
author), 


ers and those of African workers, and 
(b) the deteriorating influence of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions (IFTU) in the South African 
labor movement. 

Beginning in 1922 the strikes which 
had been lost by trade unions that 
excluded African workers made the 
conditions of white workers progres- 
sively worse. This was because of the 
attraction to the mining industry of 
ever larger numbers of skilled and 
semi-skilled African workers who were 
without trade union protection. The 
most urgent problem was the right of 
African workers to organize. 

The entire economic life of South 
Africa rests on the mining industry. 
And this industry is manned almost 
wholly by African labor. For a num. 
ber of years due to the chaotic condi- 
tion of the mining industry and to the 
white supremacy policy of the South 
African ruling class, unemployment 
and wage cuts had been causing wide 
spread discontent among white work- 
ers. The average yearly wage of 
white workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries had had the following down- 
ward trend: in 1925 their average 
yearly wage was £239; 1926, £238; 
1928, £221; in 1929 it was still lower.* 
The central question here was the re- 
lation between organizations of white 
workers and those of African workers, 
and the fact that African workers 
were not allowed to organize trade 
unions. 

Trade unions of white workers 
never raised the question of African 
workers. The adherents of the Am- 
sterdam International (IFTU) simi- 
larly ignored the problems of African 
‘abor. Instead of helping African 
workers to organize trade unions, they 
either held themselves aloof from 
them or they took the standpoint of 
the local white ruling class and of the 
foreign imperialists. There was only 
one sound approach to this situation, 


4¢¢The International Negro Workers’ Re- 
view,’’? Vol. I, No. 1, January 1931, p. 4, 
Hamburg, Germany. 
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namely, the right of Africans to or- 
ganize trade unions and the single 
organization of African and white 
workers. 

The conference also found that the 
entire African population lived under 
the most oppressive economic and so- 
cial conditions. Expropriation of 
communal lands, heavy taxation (head 
taxes, ete.) and oppressive legislation 
forced the population to supply cheap 
labor for mines and other industrial 
enterprises, and also for the big farms 
of white landlords. This method, by 
which imperialist penetration forced 
Africans to become proletarians, made 
their condition hardly distinguishable 
from plain slavery. It had a de- 
teriorating influence on all labor, 
white and African. This situation 
obtained and still holds throughout 
the continent of Africa. 

In a somewhat different social as- 
pect was the position of Negro labor 
in the United States and the West 
Indies. In the USA the Negro people 
were deprived of full civil rights. 


They were exploited in mines and 
factories under Jim Crow conditions 
at lower wages than white workers for 
the same kind of work. And they 
worked under pre-Civil War feudal 
conditions on cotton and sugar plan- 


tations. They were victims of race 
prejudice. They were subject to mob- 
rule and lynch-law. 

There were seventeen accredited 
delegates and three fraternal repre- 
sentatives at the Hamburg conference. 
They came from South Africa, Ger- 
man South West Africa, Nigeria, 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
Jamaica, Haiti and the USA. 

They represented 20,000 organized 
workers, from eleven different trade 
union categories. Two national trade 
union centers and one national poli- 
tical party were represented. The lat- 
ter was the Nigerian Democratic 
Party. Its national membership how- 
ever was overwhelmingly working 
class in composition. There was also 
representation from the African Na- 
tional Congress of South Africa. This 
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gave the conference a people’s char- 
acter. The delegations from South 
Africa and the USA were composed 
of both colored and white members. 

The conference was persecuted by 
enemies of trade unionism and of the 
people’s movements. For instance, 
the Non-European Federation of 
South Africa and the African Nation- 
al Congress held meetings of their 
organizations ‘‘attended by thousands 
of Negro workers for the purpose of 
electing delegates to attend this Con- 
ference.’*> But several of the dele- 
gates elected at these meetings did not 
arrive at the conference. They were 
detained and prohibited from travel- 
ing out of the country by the South 
African Government. 

The conference had been scheduled 
originally to be held at London, Eng- 
land. But the British Labor Govern- 
ment banned it from England. That 
is why it had to be shifted to Ham- 
burg, Germany. The shift of our 
plans caused no little confusion. 
Transportation difficulties were 
created as many delegates had al- 
readly arranged to travel by boat to 
England. They were not allowed to 
land at British ports. They were 
harrassed by operatives of Scotland 
Yard. Several West Indian delegates 
entered British ports, and they were 
detained and held until the conference 
had finished its work. 

Notwithstanding all these difficul- 
ties most of the delegates arrived at 
Hamburg and carried through their 
deliberations with great success. 

The conference had an order of 
business including ‘‘ Economie Strug- 
gles and Tasks of Negro Workers,”’ 
‘‘Struggle against Forced Labor,”’ 
“*the War Danger and its Significance 
to Negro Workers.’’ 

The first point served as a basis for 
discussing the economic, social and 
political position of the Negro people 
in relation to trade union organiza- 


5From the Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Trade Union Conference of Negro 
Workers, Hamburg, Germany, 1931, p. 29. 
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tio. A ‘‘trade union program of 
action’’ was adopted which included a 
shorter working day; higher wages; 
social and labor legislation; defense 
of the interests of women and youth 
workers; organization of agricultural 
workers; abolition of restrictions 
against trade unions, such as pass 
laws, ete.; full civil rights; struggle 
against trade union reformism; and 
the right of self-determination.® 
The First International Trade 
Union Conference of Negro Workers 
also directed its attention to the rela- 
tionship between white and Negro la- 
bor on an international scale. It dealt 
with the burning questions of inter- 


national solidarity and the ideology 


of white supremacy and chauvinism. 
This ideology divided the workers 
along racial lines and placed them in 
opposition to each other. The Con- 
ference exposed the chauvinistic posi- 
tion of Social Democracy and its in- 
fluence in the European and American 
trade union movements. 


The conference also dealt with Ne- 


gro petty bourgeois nationalism also 
described as middle class ideas in the 


ranks of the Negro people. This type 
of ideology utilized the mutual inter- 
ests between Negro workers and the 
people’s movements for the purpose 
of promoting utopian ideas. The con- 
ference pointed out how the ruling 
class encourages these ideas for its 
own interest of exploitation. 

The conference closed its sessions 
with the election of a staff of officers 
and the adoption of the following 
resolutions: (1) Economie Struggles 
and the Tasks of Negro Workers, (2) 
Struggle against Trade Union Re- 
formism and the Divide and Rule 
ideology of the Exploiters, (3) Negro 
Workers and the War Danger, (4) 
Against Lynching and Terror, (5) 
Struggle against Forced Labor and, 


SFrom Proceedings of the First Interna- 
tional Trade Union Conference of Negro 
Workers, Hamburg, Germany, 1930, p. 31.— 
In private files of author. 
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(6) Negro Workers and International 
Solidarity.” 

The International Trade Union 
Conference of Negro Workers per- 
formed a memorable task. It stimu- 
lated trade union organization in 
countries of Africa. It prepared 
Negro toilers for the struggle against 
Nazism and fascism. They were not 
caught in the false trap of Japanese 
imperialism. African and Negro trade 
unionists were a part of the forces 
that matured and shaped themselves 
in the war against fascism. They 
helped to create the world trade union 
federation. 

The World Trade Union Federa- 
tion, founded at Paris, France in 
1945, took measures to raise the living 
standards of workers, to achieve demo- 
cratic rights in all countries and to 
secure the freedom and liberties of 
all nations. African and Negro work- 
ers were accepted as equals in the in- 
ternational trade union movement. 

The World Federation of Trade 
Unions took note of the mutual inter- 
ests between colonial peoples and the 
workers of Europe and America. It 
supported the right of trade unions 
and the right of self-determination 
for colonial and dependent peoples. 

It acted to eliminate the causes of 
war and to guarantee that fascism 
should never again dare plunge the 
world into war for the destruction of 
democratic rights and the liberties of 
nations. 

The World Federation of Trade 
Unions was strengthened by the trade 
unions of the Soviet Union. And 
their representatives understood above 
all, because of the tremendous con- 
tribution of their country to the mili- 
tary defeat of fascism and Nazism, 
that only a broad and solid interna- 
tional federation of trade unions 
without race prejudice and diserimi- 
nation would guarantee progress and 
the well-being of the working class. 


TIbid., pp. 29-40. 
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The Government of the Union of 
South Africa and the foreign im- 
perialists by suppressing the right of 
trade unions to African workers 
threaten the existence of the peoples 
of Africa. 

By its denial of the right of trade 
unions, the South African Govern- 
ment headed by General Jan Smuts, 
violates the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, in the assembly 
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of which it is a member. 

Trade unions are logical develop- 
ments wherever men and women are 
engaged in industrial enterprises, and 
they may be expected to grow up 
wherever men and women work. 

Africans must be secure in their 
right to organize trade unions. It isa 
reactionary policy for governments to 
punish workers for organizing to se- 
eure redress of their grievances. 
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